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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MORALITY AND ITS 
BEARING ON MORAL EDUCATION 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


The development of sociology and psychology has been marked 
by a lack of co-operation between the two sciences. Social psy- 
chology has tended toward the one or the other, seldom doing jus- 
tice to the bridge between the two. Though I am keenly aware 
of the desirability of experimental evidence and inductive study, 
and of the dangers of general theorizing, it seems to me that there 
is a real need for a social psychology based upon the newer objective 
psychology. I believe that the material for this is already extant 
in the recent evidence and theory in widely varying fields of both 
sciences, but this has never been put together in proper relation. 
In the present article I have attempted to bring together this 
material, with the aim of suggesting some fundamental concepts 
for a social psychology of morals and moral education. Many 
statements will, for the sake of brevity, be made in dogmatic form, 
when, of course, they are only hypotheses. An objective psychology 
is assumed as the basis, but in many cases subjective terms are 
used for brevity and intelligibility, though, if necessary, they could 
all be put into objective terminology. 
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PART I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF MORALITY 
THE SOCIAL INSTINCTS AND MORALITY 


Morality has been attributed to many sources and there seems 
to be a conflict, or at least a great indefiniteness of opinion as to its 
true origin. The most important fact brought out in the recent 
discussion is the clearly instinctive nature of morals. No one has 
seized upon the essential truth here and expressed it so well as 
W. Trotter in England. He brings out the fact that the social, 
moral, and religious tendencies of man that are so commonly 
thought of as being above and contrary to mere “‘instinct’’—of a 
different world-order, as illustrated by Huxley’s antithesis between 
the “cosmical”’ and “ethical”’ processes—are just as truly instinctive 
as the “baser”’ instincts they overcome. Of course the theological 
view has always made of morality something distinct, elevated 
above the other tendencies of life—even supernatural—but even a 
sociologist like Ward feels it necessary to make a distinction here. 


He says: 

For want of a better name, I have characterized this social instinct, or 
instinct of race safety, as religion, but not without clearly perceiving that it 
constitutes the primordial undifferentiated plasm out of which have subse- 
quently developed all the more important human institutions. This... . 
if it be not an instinct, is at least the human homologue of animal instinct, and 
served the same purpose after the instincts had chiefly disappeared, and 
when the egotistic reason would otherwise have rapidly driven the race to 
destruction in its mad pursuit of pleasure for its own sake." 


Trotter shows that this social instinct is by no means an exclu- 
sively human possession, nor is it any less an instinct than feeding 


or sex. He says: 


Now, it is a striking fact that amongst animals there are some whose 
conduct can be generalized very readily in the categories of self-preservation, 
nutrition, and sex, while there are others whose conduct cannot be thus sum- 
marized. The behavior of the tiger and the cat is simple and easily cempre- 
hensible, presenting no unassimilable anomalies, whereas that of the dog, with 
his conscience, his humour, his terror of loneliness, his capacity for devotion 
to a brutal master; or that of a bee, with her selfless devotion to the hive, 
furnish phenomena which no sophistry can assimilate without the aid of a 
fourth instinct. But little examination will show that the animals whose con- 


* Ward, Pure Sociology, 1903, p. 134. 
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duct it is difficult to generalize under the three primitive instinctive categories 
are gregarious 

The conception of man as a gregarious animal is of course extremely 
familiar; one frequently meets with it in the writings of psychologists and 
sociologists, and it has obtained a respectable currency with the lay public. 
It has, indeed, become so hackneyed that it is the first duty of a writer who 
holds the thesis that its significznce is not even yet fully understood, to show 
that the popular conception of it has been far from exhaustive. As hitherto, 
the idea seems to have had a certain vagueness which has greatly impaired its 
practical value 

The most important consequence of this vague way of regarding the social 
habit of man has been that no exhaustive investigation of its psychological 
corollaries has been carried out 


Corollary to the fact of gregariousness in man is the fact that 
a large segment of his native (instinctive) behavior even, to let 
alone his learned actions, is, or was at one time, adapted not at all 
to preserve the individual as an individual but as a member of the 
herd. The same fact is clearly illustrated in the case of the dog, 
in his ceaseless attention to the behavior of other dogs; his tend- 
ency to seek, to follow, and also to lead his fellows; in his numerous 


tail-waggings, and barkings, and other minor bodily movements 
which seem to have purpose only in reference to the behavior of 
others. Such control of individual behavior with reference to the 
behavior of others comprises the beginnings of what we call moral- 
ity, conscience, and sense of duty. It is by no means far-fetched 
to say that the dog or horse (in contrast with the cat, for example) 
has a conscience. 

One aspect of gregariousness is the powerful tendency to seek 
and to remain with the herd and to feel great discomfort at separa- 
tion therefrom. Another is the tendency to co-operate with the 
herd in its aims and activities. Associated with this is, perhaps 
for sociology, the most important corollary of gregariousness, that 
is, suggestibility. This, which Boris Sidis? treats as an abnormal 
phenomenon, is shown by Trotter to be a normal instinctive tend- 
ency. It is essentially a peculiar sensitiveness to the behavior and 
call of the herd, developed by natural selection because of its value 

* Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, 1916, p. 17; see also Sociological 
Review, I, 227-48; I, 36-54. 

* B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, 1903, p. 295. 
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in enforcing co-operation and homogeneity. In man it appears as 
a tendency to accept instinctively, without question, and in the face 
of either egoistic impulses or individual experience to the contrary, 
any beliefs or impulses to act which come with the voice of the 
herd. William James showed that an impulse or a belief based 
upon instinct (such as the desirability of an attractive maiden to 
a man or the impulse to eat or to seek protection) appears to the 
layman’s introspection as an axiom, an obvious proposition, which 
it seems “wrong,” “foolish,” “wicked,” “unnecessary,” “unde- 
sirable,”’ or “‘bad form” to question, an ‘‘a priori synthesis of the 
most perfect sort, needing no proof but its own evidence.’* It is 
just in this way that moral propositions and ideals which are gen- 
erally accepted and sanctioned appear to the average mind; to 
question them seems “foolish,” “wicked,” or “‘shocking.”” Trotter 
takes this as evidence that such beliefs and ideals are based upon 
instinct rather than upon reason, and the instinct in this case is the 
herd instinct. To‘a social psychologist the very intensity of con- 
viction with which we believe in “national honor,” in the ultimate 
righteousness and divine sanction of monogamous wedlock, in 
masculine “courage,” or in feminine “chastity” —the resentment 
we show when these propositions are critically analyzed—all this is 
evidence that these beliefs rest, not upon any rational appreciation 
of the actual value or utility of the ideals in question, but rather 
upon our instinctive sensitiveness to the voice of the herd. 

That these herd suggestions very largely conflict with the desires 
born of the more egoistic instincts of hunger, sex, fighting, etc., need 
not surprise us, nor lead us to assign a supra-instinctive origin to 
them; in fact, such a condition is to be expected; it is implied in 
the very function of the herd instincts. In fact, this is the basis 
of the constant antithesis between the wish and the “ought.” The 
“ought,” the sense of duty, is the call of the herd to restrain indi- 
vidualistic impulses in the interests of the larger survival unit. The 
power of the herd instincts is enormous, for when their pressure is 
rightly applied the individual can be made to give up food, sex 
satisfaction, and even life itself with the martyr’s willingness. 
What he interprets as “duty,” moral obligation, or the “voice of 

t James, Principles of Psychology, 1890, Vol. II, chap. xiv., p. 387. 
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God,” is the same unseen force which holds the wolf to his pack 
and makes the sheep follow his comrades to the slaughterhouse. 
The sacrifice of the martyr is by no means peculiar to intelligence 
and highly civilized sentiments; widows among the Hindoos and 
other peoples died willingly at their husbands’ funerals, and, accord- 
ing to the Japanese custom of hara-kiri, an injured man punished 
his aggressor by committing suicide before his door. Cannon‘ has 
described the neurology of the self-defense reactions (anger, fear, 
etc.), with their characteristic adrenal secretion and other organic 
changes, and has pointed out how this whole complex of mechanisms 
always dominates the neural mechanisms of hunger and sex. When 
a self-defense instinct begins to function, hunger and sex are 
inhibited, this being a result of course of the greater immediate 
necessity of the former to survival. Now, it seems that in like 
manner the herd instincts, whatever their neurology is, are normally 
dominant over self-defense. 

Although many different classifications of instincts are possible, 
the simple fourfold classification used by Trotter (nutrition, repro- 
duction, self-preservation, or, better, self-defense and _herd- 
preservation) is most meaningful from a genetic point of view. As 
Cannon shows, there is great physiological significance in this 
grouping, for the first three at least function by way of very distinct 
neural systems. ‘To these a fifth group might for convenience be 
added—a group of miscellaneous tendencies, such as curiosity, 
manipulation, multiform mental and physical activity, acquisition, 
migration, called by Kirkpatrick ‘adaptive’ and “miscellaneous” 
instincts.? These tendencies are characterized by a lack of the 
organic reflexes and strong imperative drive which the major 
instincts possess; they are rather in the nature of servants to the 
major tendencies, probably in the main to nutrition. A close con- 
nection between curiosity and hunger has been suggested. 

The most typical emotional reactions of the four major groups 
are, respectively, hunger (if this may be allowed for the purpose 
to be called an emotion), sex love, anger and fear, social enthusiasm 

*W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage, 1915; see also 
American Journal of Psychology, XXV, 256-82. 

?E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study. 
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and shame. Some confusion of thought arises in regard to what 
is called ‘‘self-consciousness”’ or the self-reference of an emotion. 
Seemingly paradoxical, ‘‘self-consciousness”’ is not associated with 
the purely self-preservative instincts, but rather with the herd 
instincts and those on the border line between the herd and self- 
preservative instincts. In objective terms, this self-consciousness 
means that one’s own body and its position, relations, etc., have be- 
come a significant part of the stimulus-complex, and that certain 
peculiar reactions are directed thereto. This is easily understood-— 
in simple self-defense attention to the external situation is most 
essential; in herd reactions attention to the relation between self 
and fellows as such is sometimes advantageous. 

The psychologist will demand, What is this “herd instinct’’? 
An instinct, like other ‘‘mental’’ categories, is no longer to be con- 
ceived as an entity, a mysterious self-sufficient “faculty of mind” 
(not that Trotter holds any such view, but his book might suggest 
such a concept to the lay reader); it is simply a name for the fact 
that a certain stimulus produces, through inborn connections, a 
certain response. Now, if we turn to Professor Thorndike, who has 
given the best all-round account of human original nature, we find 
the following behavior series which are ‘“‘responses to the behavior 
of other human beings.” I shall list them as Thorndike gives them, 
quoting a few significant passages from his description of them. 
His whole chapter should be read, however, as an essential basis 
for this or any other discussion in social psychology. 

Motherly behavior (1). 


Filial behavior (1). 

Gregariousness (2). ‘‘Man responds to the absence of human beings by 
discomfort, and to their presence by a positive satisfaction The rich 
satisfaction of the presence of even a single companion consists not only in 
allowing various desirable activities which need a fellow-man as their stimulus 
but also in the mere fact that he is there.” McDougall says: “In civilized 
communities we may see evidence of the operation of this instinct on every 

The normal daily recreation of the population of our towns is 
to go out in the evening and to walk up and down in the streets in which the 
throng is densest It is the same instinct working on a slightly higher 
plane that brings tens of thousands to the cricket and football games on the 


half-holidays.’’* 
* McDougall, Social Psychology, chapter on “Gregariousness.”’ 
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Attention to human beings (2).—‘‘ Man has a special original interest in the 
behavior of other men. Doubtless this in infancy is largely due to the mere 
variety in movement which human beings have in common with dogs, mechani- 
cal toys, the leaves of trees, and the like. But it is hardly wholly due thereto. 
The human face is too early singled out from other objects and too constantly 
a controller of attenticn..... Evidence is found in the difference between 
the sexes in respect to it. If measurements are taken of the strength of the 
interest in the intellectual and moral traits of people compared to the strength 
of the interest in the mechanical operation of things, women differ notably 
from men.” 

Attention-getting (2).—‘‘There seems to be, though one cannot be sure, a 
real, though easily counteracted, tendency to respond to the presence of an 
inoffensive human being by approaching, gesticulating, calling, and general 
restlessness and annoyance until he notices one. . .. . 

Responses to approving end scornful behavior (2).—‘To the situation 
‘intimate approval, as by smile, pats, admission to companionship, and the 
like, from one to whom he has the inner response of submissiveness,’ and to the 
situation ‘humble approval, as by admiring glances, from anybody,’ man 
responds originally with great satisfaction. The withdrawing of approving 
intercourse by masters and looks of scorn and derision from anyone provoke 
a discomfort that may strengthen to utter wretchedness.” 

Responses by approving and scornful behavior (2).—‘‘Smiles, respectful 
stares, and encouraging shouts occur, I think, as instinctive responses to 
relief from hunger, rescue from fear, gorgeous display, instinctive acts of 
strength and daring, victory, and other impressive instinctive behavior that 
is harmless to the onlooker. Similarly frowns, hoots, and sneers seem bound 
as original responses to the observation of empty-handedness, deformity, 
physical weakness, pusillanimity, and defect.”” Thorndike disagrees with 
Cooley, who believes that responses to approving and disapproving facial 
expressions are learned. Cooley admits, says Thorndike, “that facial expres- 
sions are made instinctively; and that is one of the best reasons for expecting 
them to be responded to instinctively.” 

Mastering and submissive behavior (3).—‘‘There is, I believe, an original 
tendency to respond to ‘the presence of a human being who notices one, but 
without approving or submissive behavior’ by holding the head up and a little 
forward, staring at him or not looking at him at all, or alternately staring and 
ignoring, doing whatever one is doing somewhat more rapidly and energetically 
and making displays of activity. .... ”” Submissive behavior is “‘in essence 
a lowering of head and shoulders, wavering glances, absence of all preparations 
for attack, general weakening of muscle tonus, and hesitancy of movement. 
... .” (These tendencies are called by McDougall self-assertion and self- 
abasement.) 
Display (2). 
Shyness (2). 
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Self-conscious behavior (2). 

Sex-behavior (1). 

Secretiveness (3). 

Rivalry (3).—Combat in rivalry (3). 

Co-operation (2). 

Suggestibility and opposition (2).—“‘ Suggestibility seems to mean the tend- 
ency to believe without proof and to act without sufficient reason 
such behavior is a secondary consequence of tendencies already described or 
to be described, not a new set of bonds, requiring a separate place in our 
list.” 

Envious and jealous behavior (3). 

Greed (3). 

Ownership (3). 

Kindliness (2).—‘‘The situation ‘a living thing displaying hungry, fright- 
ened, or pained behavior by wailing, clinging, holding out its arms, and the 
like,’ provokes attention and discomfort and may... . provoke acts of 
relief. Whether this last issue is a consequence of the original bonds described 
under the instinct of motherly behavior or is a somewhat independent and 
differently specialized kindliness, is of little importance for our purpose. The 
former is the likelier, but some odd facts suggest specialized tendencies to 
share food and protection with the suffering may have arisen as inborn quali- 
ties of the nature of certain social animals. 

Teasing, tormenting, and bullying. 

Specific forms of imitation.* 

Now, Thorndike’s foregoing list of “responses to the behavior 
of other human beings’”’ very clearly is composed of three groups of 
tendencies: (1) those of the reproductive group—sex and parental, 
(2) the purely social instincts, making up Trotter’s “herd-instinct,”’ 
and (3) tendencies which seem to be offshoots of the self-defense 
instincts brought about by gregariousness, such as mastery, sub- 
mission, rivalry, jealousy, ownership. I am particularly inclined 
to regard mastery and submissive behavior as gregarious derivatives 
of anger and fear, respectively, developed because of their value 
in preserving definite mastery-submission statuses between indi- 
viduals of a group without wasteful recourse to continual fighting. 
These instincts, then, take a position between the purely self- 
defensive anger and fear, on one hand, and the purely social 
tendencies of gregariousness, response to approval, etc., on the 
other. 


* E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 1913, Vol. I, chap. vii. 
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They might be called the herd-self instincts. The figures after 
instincts in the foregoing list tell to which of these three groups 
each is best assignable. 

The tendencies of gregariousness, suggestibility, approval, scorn, 
the responses to approval and scorn; shame, and self-conscious 
behavior, attention to others and attention-getting, co-operation, 
and possibly some “imitative’’ behavior—all these tendencies seem 
to be very closely associated and related. A group of related 
instincts such as this we may call an instinct-complex. This con- 
cept is, then, related to instinct somewhat as instinct is related to 
reflex. This complex of instincts just outlined we shall designate 
as the herd-control complex, to distinguish it from altruism and 
other social tendencies, which function in a different way and have 
a different significance. 

The reproductive, herd, and herd-self instincts are of value and 
significance only in relation to the behavior of other individuals. 
Thorndike, realizing this important distinction, has grouped all 
such tendencies under the head “responses to the behavior of other 
human beings.” Including in this all innate behavior whose sole 
utility is as a stimulus to the behavior of others, we have a large 
group of tendencies which may be called “complementary be- 
havior.” The term “social behavior’’ might be used, but it is better 
to reserve this for the narrower category of herd instincts, as dis- 
tinguished from sex, mastery, etc., which may involve only two 
individuals. 

Now, the significant thing about complementary instincts is, 
not the behavior of any one individual, but the system of inter- 
actions between the behavior of the several individuals concerned, 
such as the sex pursuit, coyness, capture, yielding, or the mastery- 
submission struggle, or the approval-satisfaction series. Such a sys- 
tem we shall call an instinctive interaction mechanism. Such 
mechanics form the fundamental themes of folklore and literature, 
and are, I believe, the basic unit concepts in terms of which social 
origins might be described. Among the most important of these 
are the sex mechanism, the mastery-submission, and the herd- 
control interaction mechanism. This latter is in the fullest sense 
a social-interaction mechanism. It is the functioning machine 
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formed by the various tendencies of the herd-control instinct- 
complex, as defined above (gregariousness, suggestibility, approval, 
shame, etc.), when brought into social relation (in which relation, 
of course, their only significance and utility lies). 

This herd-control complex of tendencies and its social mechanism 
form the important feature of Trotter’s concept of “herd-instinct.” 
It is this which is the principal root of custom, convention, fashion, 
and group morality. Not that the moral is identical with the 
fashionable or even with the customary. The herd instincts 
include many complex and varied reactions. By combinations with 
each other and with other instincts (for instincts seldom function 
alone) they produce any number of kinds and degrees of social 
sanction. The sanction of the moral act is very different from the 
sanction placed upon the season’s new hats, but both derive their 
force largely from the same source. The common element in 
fashion, custom, and morals is this social sanction, which appears 
as a self-evident sense of rightness or propriety. The “call of the 
herd” is capable of many variations. There is the commonplace, 
visible herd, which demands conformity with the external forms of 
convention and fashion; there is the smaller circle of acquaintances 
or professional associates, who call for a somewhat more “ideal” 
behavior; and finally, there is something “‘higher”’ still, variously 
identified as “duty,” “conscience,” God, or one’s better self, which 
may at times call in opposition to most fellow-men. This higher 
ethical conscience is treated by McDougall as a product of many 
emotions bound up with the self-regarding sentiment. This very 
self-reference and self-consciousness, however, is a product of the 
social instincts. The better self seems to be a kind of abstract, 
ideal herd, coupled with self-assertion. 

Dewey and Tufts show that morality was once identical with 
custom, but, with the growth of enlightenment, gradually differen- 
tiated therefrom; so that we now have a reflective, personal ethics, 
distinguished from our lower level of custom- or group-morality.' 
This ethics contains elements of intelligence; but its ultimate 
motive force is likewise largely to be found in the herd instinct. 

Professor Giddings enters a protest against the exclusively social 
interpretation of ethics, economics, and other socio-psychic phe- 

* Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 1908. 
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mee nomena, as maintained by Baldwin. He points out that there is q 
mn, an original independent self, and that the give and take does not F 
tion, take place indiscriminately with any alter, but only with those more A 
i or less similar to self. His essential contribution here is that x f 
ms similarity of behavior, like response to the same stimulus, is a pre- “* 
~—_ requisite to the development of social instincts and the “organic : 
sympathy” correlative with them.t I cannot attach as much 
“a importance as Giddings does to the grouping of stimuli into like- ; 
ith self and not-like-self stimuli. It seems to me that the distinctive 
" reaction to kind is not attributable to any reaction to the circum- 
ocial stance similarity to self, nor to any associative shifting from 
‘the self-stimuli to like-self-stimuli. It is rather a result of (1) the 
heir principle implied by Giddings that similarity of behavior has made 
b in the development of such a reaction to kind advantageous when it 
iis would otherwise not be so; (2) the fact that other conditions of life, 
the food-getting methods, ete., have made co-operation, and hence a 
ft distinctive reaction to kind, advantageous; and (3) the reaction to 
a i parents, which is certainly due to the permanency of the habits 
nie formed in infancy and possibly, in part, to a special instinct to 
al” react to parents (Thorndike’s filial behavior), or simply a following 
shy instinct, developed for its nutritive and protective advantage to the 
‘ young. Many facts suggest that mere similarity, when not essen- 
ie tial to fulfil the three foregoing conditions, is of little importance. 
oa The infant reacts distinctively to parent rather than to another . 
oy infant which he most closely resembles. Any two cats, picked at 
the random, are to all appearances more similar in structure and 
wn behavior than two dogs, similarly picked, and yet the social behavior ht 
, and response to kind are much more pronounced in the latter. a 
, Ducklings will foliow a hen as they would their mother. There are ; 
a many cases of co-operation between widely different kinds of he 
animals. 
y:" THE CONDITIONED REFLEX CONCEPT APPLIED TO THE GROWTH OF i a 
ate CHARACTER AND MORAL SENTIMENTS OUT OF INSTINCTS i 
ct. A very significant question is how any instinct, such as gre- ; 
ial gariousness, can and does become the basis, source, or origin of 
- morality. In fact, what does it mean for a sentiment or a habit 


1 F. H. Giddings, Democracy and Empire, 1900, chaps. ii and iii. 
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to be “rooted in” or “based upon” some instinct ? These expres- 
sions are used with great frequency and apparent satisfaction by 
sociologists and psychologists, and yet they are mere analogies and 
tell us nothing except the fact that the sentiment or habit and the 
instinct are causally related in some way. But what is this 
relation ? 

McDougall tries to explain this by showing that any instinctive 
emotional tendency has three sides or aspects: the perceptive, or 
cognitive, or afferent side; the affective or central part; and the 
conative, expressive, or efferent side. The central aspect alone— 
the feeling tone—is unchangeable; the perceptive and the expres- 
sive sides are modified by experience. That modification of an 
instinct or emotion by which a sentiment or ideal is formed would 
consist, according to McDougall, in the fact that a new “perceptual 
inlet’”’ to the particular tendency was developed. The perceptual 
aspect of the innate tendencies is modified, says McDougall, in 
three ways: (1) by specialization, as when we learn to disregard 
harmless loud noises and react only to those signifying real danger; 
(2) by change of stimulus, caused by association of stimuli, as when 
birds fearing innately the loud report of a gun come to fear at the 
sight of the man who is always associated with the report, without 
any process of reasoning or complex association; (3) by similars, 
as when a new situation evokes a tendency through its resemblance 
to a familiar situation. Under (2) comes the special subcase where 
the “‘idea”’ of an object becomes a stimulus to the reaction formerly 
evoked only by the object itself. 

Thus does McDougall describe thoroughly, in terms of an older 
psychology, a most fundamental process—probably the fundamen- 
tal process—of all learning. The same thing is what Thorndike 
calls “associative shifting,’ in his account of the essential features 
of the learning process.? This principle has been recognized long 
before the days of modern psychology, and is nothing essentially 
new. But the real extent of its significance has never been realized 
until recently. ‘Two modern movements have brought to the front 
the importance of this associative shifting. One is the Freudian 


* McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 1916 ed., chap. ii, pp. 35-37: 
2 Thorndike, Educational Psychology, I, 15. 
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psychology, with its abundant clinical evidence showing that even 
so powerful and definite a tendency as the sex reaction is not so 
exclusively and inevitably bound to the normal sex stimulus, but 
may be “transferred” from one stimulus to another, and may be 
connected to almost any innocent object as stimulus. This 
Freudian psychology is couched in a complicated subjective ter- 
minology. The other movement is the study of the conditioned 
reflex. This is a purely objective concept, and applied to the 
Freudian phenomena reduces the latter to a much greater sim- 
plicity and intelligibility. 

Pavlow gave meat to a hungry dog and at the same time sounded 
a bell. A flow of saliva was the natural result (according to inborn 
reflex tendencies) of the gustatory stimuli from the meat. Previous 
to this experiment the bell stimulus alone had no salivary effect. 
After a number of repetitions of ringing the bell simultaneously 
with giving the meat, it was found that the bell alone, without the 
presence of meat, produced a flow of saliva. As the number of 
repetitions of the two simultaneous stimuli was increased, the power 
of the bell alone to produce secretion increased, approaching the 
power of the original stimulus. Similarly the exhibition of a square 
or the touching of the skin was found capable of being made a food 
sign, causing secretion. Gastric secretion behaved in the same way." 

Now, the point is that here a previously indifferent stimulus, 
by being repeatedly associated with the original stimulus of the 
reflex, becomes itself able to provoke an original and important 
response. The new connection thus formed is called a “conditioned 
reflex,” the native connection by which food produces salivary se- 
cretion being the “original reflex.’ The new, previously indiffer- 
ent, but now capable, stimulus is called the “conditioned stimulus.” 

Experience has shown that many reflexes, muscular as well as 
secretory, can thus acquire many, perhaps any, kinds of previously 
indifferent stimuli. Presumably the mechanism applies universally 
in behavior. There are many clear cases of conditioned reflexes to 
be observed in daily life, some of them in the process of formation. 


*See W. H. Burnham, American Journal of Psychology, XXVIII, 43, and bib- 
liography, p. 55; J. B. Watson, Jour. Phil., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XIII, 589-96, and 
Watson and Morgan, American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 28, pp. 163-74. 
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Now, since instincts are simply complex chains of reflexes, they also 
follow this law, and we might very well speak of “conditioned 
instincts” or “conditioned emotions.” A child, frightened severely 
on one occasion by a dog, thereafter showed fear whenever passing 
the spot where the original event took place, though the dog was 
absent. The surrounding objects had become conditioned stimuli 
to fear responses. An original stimulus to anger is restraint of 
movements. Any person or thing that has repeatedly been such 
an obstacle is likely to become a conditioned stimulus to anger, and 
later we are irritated at the very appearance of said object. Sex 
fetiches and perversions are obviously conditioned sexual reflexes, 
which simple fact the Freudians have tried to express in a needlessly 
elaborate terminology. The original stimulus is perhaps tactual, 
plus certain physiological conditions; any circumstance frequently 
or intensely associated with these conditions may become a con- 
ditioned stimulus. The process of “falling in love” is a normal 
process of forming conditioned sex and other reflexes to a specific 
individual as stimulus. 

The function of the brain cortex is evidently to form these sec- 
ondary or conditioned reflexes, by which we are enabled to adapt 
ourselves to an environment giving stimuli far more complex than 
those to which our original reflexes are attuned. It seems very 
probable that most, if not all, of our responses to stimuli to the 
distance receptors (vision, audition), which have been thought of 
as innate, are really secondary, being conditioned by original 
reflexes to tactual stimuli. Thus we shudder at the sight of a 
knife or needle and are attracted by the sight of parent, fellow-man, 
or mate, perhaps only because those stimuli have been associated 
in our own past with tactual experiences. W. von Bechterew has 
written an Objektive Psychologie,* in which psychic life is explained 
in terms of these association reflexes, instead of the static subjective 
concepts of sensation, image, and affection. It is possible that 
much that we call instinct is really acquired and that Thorndike’s 
list of original tendencies contains many acquired combinations of 
reflexes to acquired stimuli, but this need not disturb us for the 
present. 

Russian original, with German and French translations. 
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There is now a movement to apply this concept of the condi- 
tioned reflex to the major organic reflexes that characterize the 
emotions. The Freudians have recognized this phenomenon and 
have been the chief agency in bringing its significance into the lime- 
light. They have called it emotional transfer (Ubertragung). Now 
it is beginning to dawn upon psychology that the “‘new perceptual 
inlet”? of McDougall, the “emotional transfer” of the Freudians, 
the “associative shifting” in the learning process, as described by 
Thorndike, and the “‘conditioned reflex’’ are one and the same 
thing. 

As Wells points out, the conditioned reflex of the emotional or 
the organic kind seems to differ generally from other conditioned 
reflexes in two important respects: (1) It is more easily established; 
a single intense discharge through the path in question often suffices, 
whereas in other habit formation many repetitions are necessary. 
(2) Often the original stimulus seems to lose its potency to provoke 
the response in favor of the conditioned stimulus—there is a 
“siphoning of affect” from primary to secondary stimulus." The 
conditioned stimulus becomes the essential stimulus, as in sex per- 
versions. It is doubtful, however, that the truly original stimulus 
ever loses its potency. 

A further development has been to show, as Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. Watson, and others have shown, that this emotional transfer 
is applicable to the self-defensive emotions equally as well as to 
sex, to which the Freudians have largely given their attention. 

The association of stimuli may continue indefinitely till tertiary, 
quaternary, etc., stimuli are acquired; in this way highly symbolic 
situations, including language and dress, become effective stimuli 
to powerful native reactions. 

We shall very nearly follow McDougall in using the word “sen- 
timent” to designate the connection of one or several emotional 
reactions to some given stimulus (object). Now sentiment differs 
from other kinds of habits which are usually thought of when the 
term “habit” is used, in two respects. First, it is a habit of 
emotional reaction, as distinguished from manual, vocal, and other 


*H. L. Wells, Jour. Phil. Psych. and Sci. Meth., XIII (1916), 354-56; see also 
Watson and Morgan, American Journal of Psychology, XXVIII, 163-74. 
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reactions that are called skill and intellect. Secondly, being such, 
the reaction is native, unlike other forms of behavior which have 
to be learned through trial and success selection of movements; 
and it is the stimulus which is acquired. Hence a sentiment usually 
specifies the stimulus or the object rather than the response. The 
word “‘sentiment,”’ as we shall use it, will include all the terms used 
by Bagley to designate what he calls “the emotional controls of 
conduct”’—namely, ideals, emotionalized standards, prejudices, 
tastes, and emotional attitudes.. A sentiment is a conditioned 
reflex. Good examples are shock at indecency, enthusiasm at the 
words “country,” “honor,” etc., grief at the sight of a grave, or 
aesthetic feeling at the sight of certain works of art. These reac- 
tions are brought about by the very same mechanism by virtue of 
which our saliva may begin to flow at the ringing of a dinner bell; 
we need only to describe shock, enthusiasm, grief, etc., in terms of 
the actual reflex arcs in function, in order to realize the similarity. 

W. K. Wright has written a very interesting article on the 
“Evolution of Values from Instincts,” in which he contends, against 
some philosophers who would have all values descend from above, 
that they can all be traced back through sentiments to original 
tendencies.?, He has very well stated the point which I am trying 
to emphasize, but, in addition to his contention, I am trying to 
show also the mechanism by which these values develop from 
instincts. This has been neglected by most writers. 

It may very properly be questioned whether this conditioned- 
reflex terminology really tells us anything that we didn’t know 
before. It has been pointed out, for example, that the essential 
principle involved has been described in most books on habit for- 
mation and on learning for many years past; that it is simply an 
aspect of the learning process, identical with what Thorndike calls 
associative shifting. To this I would answer very positively that 
progress in scientific thought comes, not only from the formulation 
of entirely new principles, but very largely from the shift of emphasis 
which results when new light is thrown on old principles and atten- 
tion thereby directed to them with new force. Thus it appears to 

«W. C. Bagley, Educational Values, 1911, chaps. iv and v. 

2W. K. Wright, Philosophical Review, XXIV (1915), 163-83. 
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me that the conditioned reflex is of almost revolutionary significance 
to sociology, because it shifts the emphasis from the qualities of 
stimuli themselves to the facts of cerebral association. There has 
been a tendency for the social sciences, in interpreting humar 
reactions, to lay the burden of explanation upon the intrinsic 
properties of the stimuli. In this they have unconsciously accepted 
the naive explanations of common speech: we enjoy a thing because 
it is “ beautiful,’ we laugh at something because it is “funny,” and 
we approve something else simply because it is “moral.” The 
truth is rather the reverse: that A is beautiful because we enjoy it 
in a certain way, B is funny because we laugh at it, C is moral 
because we approve it. 

This confusion of thought even among psychologists is illustrated 
by the many attempts to explain the psychology of humor. Many 
have tried to answer the question, What is the essential element of 
humorous situations—what is the real nature of “funniness’’? The 
answers include: sense of superiority, deviations from the normal, 
Lipps’s “‘Groszes erwarten und Kleines kommt,” Bergson’s “when 
a person gives the impression of being a thing,” Freud’s release of 
psychic energy, etc." These theories are all suggestive of the truth, 
but they all make the mistake of trying to find the explanation in 
the nature of the humorous stimuli themselves. Now, if we were 
to assemble all situations which stimulate laughter, the only prop- 
erty that we could find common to all of them would be the fact 
that they provoke the same reaction. The much-sought-for simi- 
larity or common quality is not intrinsic, but extrinsic, to the situa- 
tions themselves. The explanation of why anything is funny must 
be genetic. We must inquire first what is the original stimulus to 
laughter, and what is the biological utility and origin of laughter. 
Good tentative answers to this are Schauer’s theory of primitive 
“Neckerei,” or banter,” and Crile’s theory that laughter is originally 
a means of energy discharge to use up certain chemical products 
which have been mobilized in the body in preparation for great 


* See B. Sidis, Psychology of Laughter, 1913; H. Bergson, Laughter (translation), 
1913; Brill, Psychanalysis, 1913, chap. xii; also Freud, Wit and Its Relation to the 
Unconscious (translation by Brill), 1916. 

20. Schauer, Archiv. f. d. Gesamte Psychologie, XVIII (1910), 411-27. 
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exertion (as in fighting or flight), which exertion, however, suddenly 
becomes unnecessary because of the removal of the stimulus." Thus 
the original setting of laughter would be in mock combat or play. 
Secondly, we must study the progressive association of new stimuli 
with these original situations, or, in other words, the progressive 
acquisition of conditioned stimuli by the laughter reflex. Any 
situation, then, is funny, not because of any mysterious humorous 
quality inherent in it, but because its relations to other situations 
and to the current social practices place it in a position to become 
associated with the stimuli of primitive play activities. Its humor 
lies, not in itself, but in its past associations. 

Now, this same principle of explanation can be applied to 
aesthetics, morals, and other forms of human reactions. In this 
monograph it is attempted to apply it especially to morality. It is 
clear that this explanation makes human emotional responses to 
stimuli far less fixed and inevitable things than they are generally 
conceived to be, which opens up great possibilities to education and 
is of enormous significance to sociology. For, while it is not possible 
to modify the intrinsic nature of stimuli themselves, it is possible 
to control the sequences, coexistences, and other relations between 
the stimuli; and it is by just these relations that the development 
of character is determined. 

The point we are working to is that moral ideals and the senti- 
ments of custom, convention, and fashion are conditioned reflexes 
built largely upon the original tendencies of the herd-control com- 
plex. It is now clear what we mean by saying that these instincts 
are the “roots” of morality. A few hypothetical illustrations will 
show how these conditioned herd reflexes, if such we may call them, 
are formed. A child doing some natural but annoying or “im- 
proper” act is stimulated immediately by the parental ‘‘mustn’t,” 
“naughty,” “isn’t nice.” These words may mean little to the 
child at first, but they are accompanied by gestures, vocal tones, 
and facial expressions of original disapproval, which originally pro- 
duce in the child the shrinking, avoiding, ceasing-what-he-is-doing 
responses that we call the unpleasant response to disapproval. By 
repetition, the act itself, being nearly simultaneous with the dis- 

*B. W. Crile, Man, an Adaptive Mechanism, 1916. 
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approving behavior, becomes a conditioned stimulus to that avoid- 
ance and hence tends to be eliminated, at least under the circum- 
stances, ‘being watched.’ Later any symbol or “idea” of the 
forbidden act may be grafted onto the reaction, figuratively speak- 
ing, as a secondary conditioned stimulus. Similarly, by being 
repeatedly associated with the approving behavior of those to whom 
one has the response of respect or submission; justice, honesty, 
monogamous marriage, democratic goverment, courtesy to women, 
respect to the flag, or the proper holding of one’s spoon may become 
conditioned stimuli to that group of reflexes that we call “satisfied 
response to social approval.’ Likewise there seem to be certain 
gestures, tones of voice, and circumstances, such as the presence of 
older and stronger individuals, especially if accompanied by stimuli 
of threatening danger or necessity, which are stimuli to the 
suggestible attitude. Words like “nice,” “proper,” “ought,” forms 
of speech and inflection like “you wouldn’t want to be (or do) 

. would you ?” always go with these tones, gestures, etc., and 
thus become conditioned stimuli to suggestibility. In these ways 
are sentiments passed on from one generation to the next. 

To use an analogy, we might say that the herd instincts (like 
other instincts also) tend to crystallize about certain acts, objects, 
or circumstances; and these centers of crystallization are, variously, 
customs, conventions, fashions, morals. In the words of Professor 
Giddings, the “‘mores and themistes gather and distribute a social 
pressure.”* A reading of Sumner’s Folkways impresses one with 
the great fact that the herd instincts can make anything right. This 
does not mean that the mores are determined arbitrarily or inde- 
pendent of any advantage; but once determined—perhaps by some 
temporary necessity or advantage—they are intrenched by instinct 
almost beyond possibility of dislodgement, however disadvanta- 
geous they may become. 


OTHER SOURCES OF MORALITY 
1. These tendencies that we have called the herd-control instincts 
are the social forces by which the mores are organized, conserved, 


* I am indebted to Professor Giddings for permission to use this. 
2 W. G. Sumner, Folkways, 1913. 
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and enforced. They alone, however, are not sufficient to explain 
the origins of the mores. They explain how any given custom or 
moral standard exerts its compulsive force, but do not explain why 
the emotions tend to crystallize about some kinds of situations 
rather than others. ‘There seems to bea certain “natural” morality 
among children which is independent of suggestion and approval; 
and the analysis of our own moral reactions seems to reveal the 
presence of other very different instincts. Most of these are other 
tendencies or aspects of tendencies belonging to the larger herd- 
instinct group, but some are more related to the self-defense 
instincts. These various factors may be grouped as follows: 

2. There is another social instinct, which Trotter treats as a 
component of his herd instinct, but which, as he recognizes, func- 
tions in such a very different way from the gregario-suggestibility- 
approval group that I consider it separately. This tendency is 
essentially the “kindliness” of Thorndike’s list; in its larger aspects 
it is called “altruism” by Trotter and Ward, and is about identical 
with “pity” and “sympathy” as used by others (McDougall uses 
sympathy in a different sense). Professor Giddings suggests the 
term “compassion.” This might seem to be derived from the 
parental rather than from the gregarious instincts, but Thorn- 
dike thinks that in social animals it is distinct from motherly 
behavior. Ward speaks of altruism as gradually widening in range 
until it includes all kindred, then all mankind, then all sentient life, 
and, finally, inanimate nature." Trotter says: 

Again, a fourth corollary of gregariousness in man is the fact expounded 
many years ago by Pearson that human altruism is a natural instinctive prod- 

Man is altruistic because he must be, not because reason recom- 
mends it, for herd suggestion opposes any advance in altruism, and when it 
can the herd executes the altruist, not of course as such, but as an innovator. 
This is a remarkable instance of the protean character of the gregarious instinct 
and the complexity it introduces into human affairs, for we see one instinct 
producing manifestations directly hostile to each other—prompting to ever- 
advancing developments of altruism, while it necessarily leads to any new pro- 
duct of advance being attacked. It shows, moreover . . . . that a gregarious 
species rapidly developing a complex society can be saved from inextricable 
confusion only by the appearance of reason and the application of it to life.* 


tL. F. Ward, Pure Sociology, Part II, chap. v. 
2 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, p. 46. 
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On this tendency is based the ethics of pity and of love, the 
social and kindly sentiments of oriental races. It is the chief and 
distinctive root of the ethics of Christ. Although also a social 
instinct, it conflicts extensively with the tendencies of the herd- 
control complex. One of the characteristic mental conflicts of 
modern times, according to Trotter, is caused by witnessing the 
needless and futile suffering of humanity, while trying to believe 
the herd teachings of the rightfulness of the existing order, of 
individual responsibility, of compensations, of future rewards and 
punishments.* 

3. A third group of moral roots includes the purely self-defense 
instincts of anger and fear, and the herd-self instincts of mastery 
and submission. To show clearly the function of these tendencies 
as pillars of morality, it is better not to consider them so much as 
single instincts, but to consider them in their social relations, i.e., 
the several types of social interaction mechanisms of the instincts. 
Now, Ross makes the four great pillars of the social order as follows: 
sympathy, sociability, sense of justice, and individual reaction. 
These concepts are essentially what I mean by social-interaction 
mechanisms of instincts as distinguished from separate instincts 
as such. The first two we have already covered, under kindliness 
and gregariousness. Individual reaction refers to the leveling 
power of individual anger, that is, the angry resentment of the 
injured gives him a handicap of strength over the aggressor, the 
result being to preserve peace and equality within a group whose 
individuals would be, without this emotional handicap, rather 
unequal. Sense of justice is a mechanism tending to produce a 
similar result. In it the masterly instincts of the several members 
of a group function simultaneously, and in such a way as not to 
demand the submissive behavior of anyone, but to be satisfied by 
the absence of actual domination. The result is a peaceful balance 
of self-feeling. Furthermore, the self-assertive instincts of the 
majority function on behalf of any member who suffers domination 
by another. These two mechanisms are the foundation of equality, 
liberty, and justice. Dr. Giddings says we are free because we are 
equal, rather than the reverse.’ 

* Ibid., p. 52. 2 I am indebted to Professor Giddings for this. 
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But these instincts may function in a very different way. The 
result may be that the weaker individuals in a group (or the indi- 
viduals of another, conquered group) succumb to the domination 
of the stronger and assume a habitual submissive attitude. We 
have here the mechanism of domination. Unlike the equality 
mechanisms, it favors stratification and intrenches leaders and 
masters in their positions. In a milder form this becomes the 
mechanism of social prestige. Dress, property, manners, conspicu- 
ous consumption, become the conditioned stimuli to submissive 
behavior. They are signs producing respect and humility and thus 
pave the way for exploitation. 

Now the equality mechanisms in general are favored at the 
expense of the domination-prestige mechanism by abundance of 
wealth, diversity of interests, differentiation of function, absence of 
pressure from external enemies, and education. These in general 
are conditions attending the growth of civilization. But we cannot 
deny that the psychological organization also works back upon the 
material conditions as a causal influence of possibly great weight. 

The self-defense and self-herd instincts, functioning in the 
equality mechanisms, are the root of such moral sentiments as 
honor, justice, revenge, righteous indignation, “an eye for an eye.” 
If one doubts this, let him observe his emotions carefully the next 
time he is prompted to use the word “honor.” In many societies 
the personal honor of the duel has been a supreme moral code. In 
some races these ideals have predominated, as in the Teutonic 
peoples, where, as Ross shows, self-reliance, justice, personal prop- 
erty, individual rights, and the sense of personal honor have been 
the ruling criteria of conduct. On the other hand, among the 
Chinese, sociability and kindliness have been more the criteria of 
right; whether the conduct is honest and honorable makes not so 
much difference.’ 

From the submissive instinct, functioning in the domination 
mechanism, arise the sentiments of reverence, humility, respect for 
law and authority. These submissive sentimeuats, though valuable 
sometimes for control and co-operation, are frequently tools of 
great evil. 

t E. A. Ross, Social Control, 1901, chap. vii, pp. 58 ff.; chap. xxiii, p. 30 ff. 
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Trotter distinguishes three types of gregariousness: the aggres- 


he Sn sive gregariousness of the wolf, the defensive gregariousness of the 
ination sheep, and the socialized gregariousness of the bee. Human 
e. We societies are chiefly of the first and third types. Germany repre- 
quality sents the first, says Trotter, and England the third. Now, the 
rs and aggressive type is characterized by the fact that its solidarity and 
1es the morale depend upon a policy of continued aggression; it cannot 
nspicu- so well labor and wait in the face of reverses as can the socialized 
missive type. Also, it is characterized by an intense seriousness of mien 
id thus and by unquestioning slavish submissiveness to authority within 
the group, as contrasted with the cheerfulness and greater individual 
at the freedom of the socialized type. It would seem that group aggres- 
nce of siveness is correlated with individual amenability to authority 
ence of within the group. There is a striking analogy, probably an actual 
yeneral connection, Trotter thinks, between this and the fact that aggres- 
cannot sively gregarious animals, like the dog, profit more by the whip 
on the than do animals of other gregarious types, like the horse. The 
veight. aggressive group like Germany seems to be more immediately it 
in the efficient, but in the long run, thinks Trotter, the socialized type i 
nts as with more individual liberty has greater efficiency.’ 
eye.” Under the head of self-defense instincts we should mention fear. 
e next This in the past has played a large part in enforcing the moral code. 
cieties Fear of unknown consequences and of unseen beings has been a 
e. In bulwark of taboo. ‘‘God-fearing”’ is still applied to persons as an : 
tonic adjective of moral approval. But perhaps the chief moral function ig 
prop- of fear is in certain special connections with other tendencies, to He 
» been be discussed later. 
g the The instincts of disgust, acquisition, and ownership, if such exist, H la 
ria of should also be included as partial sources of some moral sentiments. , 
10t so 4. A fourth and important root of morals is to be found in cer- fi 
tain ill-defined original tendencies, whose nucleus, it seems to me, 
ation is best stated as reaction to the unfamiliar. Trotter treats this simply } 
ct for as a corollary of gregariousness. He says: Hs 
uable He [man] is intolerant and fearful of solitude, physical or mental. This 
ls of intolerance is the cause of the mental fixity and intellectual incuriousness 


* Trotter, Instincts of the Herd. 
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which, to a remarkable degree for an animal with so capacious a brain, he 
constantly displays. As is well known, the resistance to a new idea is always 
primarily a matter of prejudice, the development of the intellectual objections, 
just or otherwise, being a secondary process in spite of the common delusion 
to the contrary." 

That is, as I understand him, to break away from the old and 
familiar is psychologically equivalent (via the conditioned reflex 
mechanism, I suppose) to physical separation from the herd. This 
reaction to the unfamiliar seems to be an important factor in taboo, 
and to be related to the “‘mana’”’ concept and to other notions of 
primitive magic and religion. The emotion generated by a breach 
of custom is readily associated with any disastrous event occurring 
near the same time. It is by no means uncommon today to make 
irrational associations of this kind, such as half-consciously at- 
tributing an automobile accident to driving on Sunday or to 
traveling an unaccustomed road. 

If we were to classify this tendency in the Thorndike or the 
McDougall list of instincts, we might say that it is a peculiar modi- 
fication and organization, on the stimulus side, of fear, the attention 
reflexes, and intellectual or symbolic behavior, brought about by 
the gregarious tendencies. 

5. There seems to be in human nature still another tendency 
whose significance has been imperfectly realized. A survey of the 
customs of primitive men reveals one universal phenomenon—that 
is taboo. Dr. G. Stanley Hall has called special attention to the rela- 
tion between taboo and the mechanism of repression-sublimation, 
which he thinks is fundamental in human character. Accord- 
ing to him, the essential meaning of the death and resurrection of 
Christ is that it is a symbolic projection of this mechanism of human 
nature. In order to understand the most essential philosophy of 
human life, he says: 


First we must postulate that something happened very early in man’s 
career to disturb his harmony with nature, such as animals still have, and to 
make his life more or less anxious, conscious, and uncertain. He had to leave 
paradise and apply himself to the work of restoration. As himself the apex 
of evolution and thus the chief bearer of its highest momentum, he must tran- 
scend the animal plane and forge his way on and up with constant effort and 
danger both of error and arrest.? 


* Trotter, ibid., p. 113. 
2G. S. Hall, Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology, II (1917), 722. 
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He holds the psychoanalytic view, as against Wundt, that these 
“rude impulses—taboo and repression—preceded deities that could 
reward or punish’’—were a sort of generic stuff out of which both 
morality and religion developed. Morality is the repression of a 
lower desire that it may be sublimated as a higher one. Whether 
or not we accept Hall’s doctrine of sublimation and attach great 
significance to the distinction between higher and lower desires, his 
philosophy is very suggestive. 

Now, taboo is found, as Dr. Hall shows, principally associated 
with food, attitudes toward rulers, toward enemies, toward the 
dead, the relations of members of the tribe, war, industry, and more 
particularly, sex. In general it seems that where emotion and 
impulse are strongest, there, also, are taboo and repression strongest. 
It would seem almost as if nature, to safeguard man from excessive 
functioning of his stronger instincts—anger, domination, and sex— 
had connected with each of these instincts a system of inhibition 
reflexes very sensitive to stimulation and open to the formation of 
conditioned-inhibition reflexes. But, on the other hand, this may 
be a wholly superfluous hypothesis. To Trotter, for instance, this 
repression is simply a matter of herd instinct conflicting with the 
other instincts. Again, taking a still broader view, repression is 
simply what happens when any behavior pattern conflicts with any 
opposed pattern and overcomes it. According to this view, repres- 
sion would be indeed a reality, but the notion of any special original 
tendency of repression as such would belong to the same superfluous 
and mythical category into which Thorndike has put the “instinct 
of imitation.” 

Whether or not repression of the stronger impulses is a special 
separate instinct, it is evidently an element of behavior that can 
be abstracted and become a habit or sentiment. The rigoristic 
morality of the northern races is contrasted with the more indulgent 
morals bred in more favorable climates. Sharp, in his study of the 
influence of custom upon moral judgment in Wisconsin students, 
found a greater proportion of rigoristic elements in the ethics of 
country-bred youth than in the city-bred.._ The New England con- 
science is proverbial. Severity of the conditions of life is a stimulus 


* Sharp, “‘A Study of the Influence of Custom on Moral Judgment,” Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin (1908), No. 236. 
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which has great influence on repressive habits. The greater the 
usual difficulty of satisfying desires, the greater the repression 
placed upon these desires when their satisfaction becomes easy. 
The accustomed difficulties of life act as a standard of reference. 
Persons reared under hardship tend to underconsume and to main- 
tain curious unnecessary habits of restraint when they do obtain 
the means of a higher standard of living; they preach self-denial 
as an ethical ideal; repression once having been a necessity has 
now become an end in itself. But of course the reverse sometimes 
happens, as there are other tendencies of human nature. 

This notion of repression of the stronger instincts is related to a 
conception of morality even more fundamental. This conception, 
though suggested in the Greek ideals of harmony and in other moral 
philosophies, finds its clearest and completest expression in an 
essay, written several years ago by Giddings, on “The Ethical 
Motive.” In this view, morality is most fundamentally and essen- 
tially a matter of the balancing and regulating of the several tend- 
encies of an organism. Giddings says: 

Now, this hunger of the entire organism for a varied satisfaction, and this 
protest of the entire organism against the overindulgence of any one appetite, 
is obviously a phenomenon quite distinct from those particularistic desires for 
specific satisfactions which in recent years have been recognized as the specific 
economic motives. 

Thus distinct and general, the craving of the organism for integral satis- 
faction and the organic protest against any particularistic indulgence constitute, 
I think, the ethical motive in its original, physiological form. 


While economic motive aims at pleasures, the ethical motive 
aims at happiness, ‘‘makes for largeness of conscious life.”” The 
popular antithesis between morality and reason Giddings attributes 
to the fact that man usually perceives clearly the means and end 
in the more particularistic economic undertakings, but is unable to 
analyze the vague mass of feelings and motives which constitute 
the ethical motive. 

Repression, then, may be conceived as one means of preventing 
the overindulgence of single motives. Closely allied to this is 
the theory that modesty had its origin in the ambivalent 


* Giddings, Democracy and Empire, chap. ii. 
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reaction of weakness and complete inhibition following sexual 
indulgence. 

This physiological ethics of Giddings is related also to Holt’s 
Freudian ethics, to be mentioned more fully later. In both views 
the final moral aim is to secure the harmonious satisfaction of all 
desires of the organism, thus making for fulness and variety of life. 

But this physiological ethics of Giddings and likewise Holt’s 
Freudian ethics are phrased in terms of the individual, and seem 
to overlook the distinctively social factors brought out in the herd- 
instinct theory. These concepts apply to solitary animals as well 
as to the gregarious species, and fail to take account of the very 
essential difference discussed above between dog and cat behavior. 
They refer more to individual mental hygiene than to complete 
morality. However, they might be applied in an analogical sense 
to the social group. 

I think that we must rather consider social morality as a process 
distinct from, though analogous to, physiological morality. The 
essence of sin in group morality is not excess indulgence, but break- 
ing the bonds of herd instinct. Duty and taboo are often opposed 
to the large and varied satisfaction of the individual, as in asceticism. 
Sometimes the moral pressure is on the side of a very single or 
special motive rather than of the great bulk of varied motives. 
Such is the case when honor, compassion, or duty calls the indi- 
vidual away from the satisfaction of larger and more varied interests. 

Leaving the demands of herd instinct and considering actual 
social welfare, we find that this often makes demands which bear 
little relation to the integral satisfaction of the individual. An 
exploiter of labor may be kindly and temperate in all things, and 
indulge his altruistic motives in churchgoing and ill-advised philan- 
thropy—to all intents and purposes he may be enjoying the most 
harmonious and integral satisfaction, and yet be a detriment to 
society. If repression was originally a beneficial force, devised to 
prevent excess of particularistic indulgence, under the complica- 
tions of the social instincts it often outdoes itself and becomes an 
evil rather than a good. The number and variety of repressed 
motives may become so great that they may deserve to be called 
the ethical rather than the indulgent side of the struggle. And, as 
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Holt shows, the rational ethical aim is to eliminate repression and 
not to cultivate it. Therefore I think that there is a certain danger 
that must be guarded against in interpreting Hall’s philosophy of 
repression and sublimation. That is, that the emphasis be mis- 
placed so as to idealize repression and to preserve the old moral 
attitude toward self-denial, when attention should rather be directed 
to the scientific solution of the conflicts of human nature and to 
eliminating the need for repression. 


PART II. SOCIOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BEARINGS 


THE CONCEPT OF LIBERTY AND A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY 

To some the advance of civilization appears as a progressive 
increase of liberty for mankind. For others it appears as a con- 
tinual growth of restraints and of the need of restraint. This 
paradox is fairly well explained by the well-known formula that 
there is no liberty except under law. But there is, aside from this, 
another very significant point that needs to be made. Much of 
the confusion of thought results from the failure to distinguish two 
very different kinds of restraint. The one is restraint which can 
justify itself by advantage or utility to the group. The other is 
restraint based entirely on tradition or sentiment, without regard to 
advantage. To find examples we need go no farther than the Ten 
Commandments. ‘Thou shalt not kill” and ‘Thou shalt not 
steal’’ are rational restraints of obvious utility. “Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” and “ Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy” are chiefly sentimental, irrational 
restraints. Any treatise on the life and customs of primitive man 
will show that he was burdened by a great multitude of command- 
ments of the irrational type, and that in many cases his obedience 
was an obstacle to his progress. Among the Ten Commandments, 
the less rational ones have provoked an amount of moral fervor 
comparable to, if not actually equal to, the very essential ones. 
Now, with the advance of civilization, the sentimental restraints 
wane, but a vast number of new commandments appear, devised in 
the interests of social efficiency. We need no longer concern our- 
selves about burnt offerings or purifications for uncleanness, nor 
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need we regulate our dress, our speech, our manners to appease the 
wrath of the gods; but we have to be increasingly careful how we 
build our houses, prevent the spread of disease, and how we pay our 
employees. Many interpretations of history have been offered; 
could we not have a psychological interpretation of history whose 
central theme would be the progressive taking over by rational law 
and liberty of human behavior formerly under the control of blind 
instinctive sentimental mechanisms? Such a philosophy of history 
is suggested by Giddings’ sociological works. This change in the 
control of behavior is correlated with a change in social institutions, 
from the group whose membership is determined by blood or tradi- 
tional qualification to the group whose membership is determined 
by functional efficiency. More or less associated with these changes 
is also the change of the mode of functioning of the self-assertive 
instinct, mentioned above. That is, the equality-liberty-justice 
mechanism gains at the expense of the domination mechanism. 

No discussion of liberty versus law is adequate unless it pays 
heed to the distinction made above between rational and senti- 
mental restraint. 

Likewise the timeworn controversy of individualism versus 
collectivism has failed to make a certain important distinction. 
There has been a half-conscious tendency to associate the human 
policy of individualism, as shown typically by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with independence of social pressure and relative weakness of the 
social instincts and habits. But on closer analysis this individual- 
ism seems to be as much a product of herd instinct as is collectivism. 
It is not at all to be likened to the true biological individualism of 
cats and tigers. One could hardly believe an instinctive difference 
between such closely related races as the Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons such as to account for their present extremely opposed 
forms of culture. Free enterprise, competition, the fear of govern- 
ment, reverence for conspicuous leisure, and pecuniary emulation 
are as much matters of herd prejudice as the worship of system, 
authority, and efficient nationalism. The relative values of the two 
cultures must be determined on other grounds—by their results. 
The belief that each of these cultures is a final and unchangeable 
whole whose parts correlate necessarily with each other, and that 
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we cannot take over the good elements of the German culture with- 
out also getting its bad, are, we hope, herd delusions. 


INADEQUACY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS AND IDEALS 


Popularly, morality is usually stated in terms of ideals and 
standards. The moral teaching of children too often consists in 
giving a stock list of virtues, and then elaborating upon each in 
turn in a half-emotional, half-rational manner. These ideals are 
looked upon in a static way, and are considered as ends in them- 
selves which it is foolish or wicked to question. Ideals and senti- 
ments are, as we have seen, simply instinctive emotional tendencies 
with acquired stimuli. In teaching them, the conditioned reflexes 
are established through the functioning of suggestibility and other 
herd instincts, not through reason. 

In the light of the principles brought out in this article, I believe 
that our whole policy of moral instruction needs to be revolu- 
tionized. Of these ideals which we have taught, some, like truth, 
efficiency, and honesty, seem to be universally applicable and will 
probably always be so. Many others are inadequate to meet the 
needs of changed conditions. Many are bound to conflict with 
each other, because we fail to clothe them sufficiently with the 
notion of relativity and the intellectual power to discriminate the 
proper sphere of each. Of course this lack is often supplied by 
teaching that there is a “proper place”’ for each; in the wisdom of 
Ecclesiastes there is ‘a time to weep, and a time to laugh,” “a 
time to love, and a time to hate,” etc. But all this tells us mostly 
what is already obvious and does little to tell what actually these 
proper times and places are. 

The essence of the needed reform is this: that attention must 
be directed, less to motives and their conformity with static ideals, 
and more to external situations and results. 

A few examples will show the inadequacy of some of our moral 
standards unguided by sufficient reason: 

1. When social suggestion and approval (the herd-control com- 
plex) are strong, the criterion of right is social sanction. We need 
not go to savages for examples. [If a list of all possible modern sins 
were drawn up, and each evaluated as to (a) degree of moral con- 
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demnation and (5) actual harm to humanity, the correlation 
coefficient between (a) and (b) would be probably positive but very 
low. As Ross shows, the really great evils are overlooked and 
petty personal vices emphasized.‘ Murder of ar individual or 
grave-robbing horrifies us, but we overlook the long-range and 
large-scale murder by adulteration, exploitation of workers, and 
neglect of safety precautions. Many pious souls who would not 
break the Sabbath would no doubt be glad to hold land idle near a 
growing city and pocket the unearned increment. To steal $100 
is a serious moral and legal offense, but to destroy several thousands 
of dollars’ worth of one’s own grain in order to diminish the supply 
and increase profits is not so bad. Stupidity in a public officer 
may be condoned, but any suggestion of his personal “immorality” 
is considered exceedingly important. Today he who spits on the 
flag of his country is despised and punished more than he who by 
profiteering and shrewd bargaining spits on the country itself. 
Loyalty is one of the pillars of morality, but loyalty to an asocial 
cause is worse than no loyalty at all. It is just that which we are 
fighting today. Thus has society blundered along, straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels, supremely confident that its every 
moral dictum is a revelation of absolute goodness and a signpost 
pointed straight toward maximum welfare. 

2. In kindliness and sympathy we have perhaps a safer guide 
to right than with any other mere instinct. The criterion of the 
right here is love. But there are many errors. We feed the 
beggar, encourage the multiplication of the unfit, and oppose vivi- 
section on the grounds of “humanity.” We attend to immediate 
distress, but overlook the long-range effects of our conduct. This 
evil occurred under the poor laws in England. The good Samari- 
tan, unless he limits his sympathetic attention, will have no time 
for the impersonal thinking and effort necessary to real progress. 
The Golden Rule is not entirely adequate, because it fails to take 
account of individual differences in reaction to the same stimulus. 
Likewise the Kantian principle of doing only those things that could 
be allowed to all violates reality, for the very nature of social organi- 
zation demands that some have functions and privileges that others 
*E. A. Ross, Sin and Society, 1907. 
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do not. Who has not felt a certain pang of conscience when he 
realizes that he accords to some of his acquaintances rights and 
privileges which he denies to others, and yet such a difference of 
reaction to different stimuli is psychologically inevitable and 
socially necessary. 

3. When the aggressive instincts rule, the criteria of right are 
honor and justice, and other “‘manly” sentiments. Attention is 
now directed to self. Personal honor and self-reliance are reigning 
ideals. This element looms large in the ethics of the Southern 
mountaineers and in the aristocracy of many nations, especially in 
the past. This kind of morality eliminates the best by personal 
duels. It drives nations to mutual destruction in the pursuit of 
“national honor.” ‘Better death than dishonor” appeals to cer- 
tain instincts, but is a poor slogan for survival and welfare. Also 
we proclaim justice, equality, and the rights of man as obvious 
moral ideals which need only be impressed upon the mind to 
become realized. We need rather to recognize that men are fun- 
damentally unequal and that natural rights are a myth; and hence 
there can be no justice without intelligent analysis of realities. 
These instincts also support the sentiments of individual property, 
and place ownership before use. The rights of the few owners of 
productive agents are far more important than the satisfaction of 
the many consumers. The ideal of self-reliance interferes with 
social co-operation. Americans forego many satisfactions because 
they are not mentally adapted to collective ownership and use of 
things. Mere self-respect and the notion of individual responsi- 
bility obscure the fact that the individual is largely a product of 
his environment, and that a concept of social responsibility is the 
needed lever for reform. The ideal of industriousness may lead to 
mere busy activity rather than to the thinking and planning which 
is necessary to success. The office boy who, following the moral 
advice of his elders and of inspirational books, sweeps the floor with 
great diligence and conscientiousness, often hinders his own pro- 
motion because of his very efficiency in this position. Pernicious 
to youth is the moral philosophy of the self-made man." 


This suggestion is derived from the vocational guidance work and writings of 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield. 
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The submissiveand fear instincts giveus sentiments of respect and 

reverence and fear of God that make us slavish to selfish authority, 
victims of exploitation, passive to evil which we should fight. 

4. When fear of change is an influential factor, the criteria of 
right are familiarity, the old and tried, the faith of our fathers. 
The results of this are obvious; they have been discussed largely 
under other headings. 

5. When repression is the predominating factor, the test of 
righteousness is difficulty—self-denial. We now have the Puritan 
ideals. What is hard must be right, and if an act be easy the 
suspicion is strong that it is evil. Self-sacrifice here is the key to 
happiness hereafter. This was the morality of asceticism which 
cut off some of Europe’s best blood. It sanctions severe conditions 
of life and favors underconsumption. It preserves evil conditions 
instead of fighting them. It is the root of one of the most per- 
nicious fallacies in our moral thinking, that is, the tendency to make 
a virtue out of a necessity. As Weeks says, “social evolution would 
move more swiftly if once for all the supposed compensations of 
misfortune were subjected to actual observation, and the fact 
frankly recognized that some conditions of life are better, immeasur- 
ably better, than others.’”* 

So the basing of morality chiefly upon any one of these factors 
leaves a large error between the supposed advantage of the ethical 
code and the true advantage. This does not mean to infer, how- 
ever, that any kind of balancing or finding the golden mean between 
these factors will be satisfactory. No combination of instincts and 
habits built directly upon them, without the mediation of the 
processes called reason, is adequate to give an ethical code near the 
direction of true welfare. The only guide that can make morality 
truly moral, in the sense of maximum benefit, is knowledge. 


ERRORS IN THE CONCEPTION OF MORALS AS SOCIAL CONTROL 
The correlation of morality with true advantage has probably 
always been positive, though low, and is very probably increasing. 
But, lest this be believed too uncritically and joyously, it is well to 
emphasize certain important facts. 


tA. J. Weeks, American Journal of Sociology, XXI (1915), 159. 
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The fact that morals do approach social welfare and that many 
things felt “intuitively” to be right also prove to be beneficial, is 
not to be attributed to man’s excellent reasoning about his conduct 
nor his rational adaptation of means to ends. Rather, thanks are 
due to the beneficence of natural selection in fostering instincts 
which in their general direction, and therefore in the majority (but 
not all) of their acquired modifications, conduce to the welfare of 
the species. For example, man’s protection of women and children 
from the violence accorded to an adult male is obviously beneficial 
to the race and also morally sanctioned. This is not due to any 
reflection upon the utility of such courteous conduct, but to the 
natural selection of instinctive mechanisms which enforce it. 

In consequence of the failure to recognize the full significance of 
this truth, theories of social control have been too teleological in 
viewpoint. Professor Ross’s Social Control, the most admirable 
work extant in this field of social psychology, errs, I believe, in 
emphasizing altogether too much the purposive view rather than the 
genetic. The conception of ceremony, custom, and morals as “tools 
of control” conveys a notion of inventiveness, of adaptation of 
means to ends. The best illustration of this point of view is found 
in Ross’s treatment of ceremony. He of course recognizes the 
genesis of this out of instincts, as described by Spencer,’ but he 
claims that it is equally or more important to recognize the control 
aspect, that is, is it not rather indicated that society (through its 
leaders), “finding ceremony efficacious, used it in controlling men 
in their dealings with one another until the coming to hand of new 
and finer modes of control enabled it increasingly to dispense with 
an instrument so clumsy”’ ?? 

“Let us see if it is not a means of impressing the feelings of 
individuals in ways advantageous to society.”” He quotes the say- 
ings of Confucius: “‘The ceremonial usages serve as dykes to the 
people against bad excesses to which they are prone”: 

We find that the occasions most scrupulously accentuated by public for- 


malities are just those which mark a change in the relations of the individual 
which involves the acceptance of new responsibilities. The recognition of the 


* Ross, Social Control, chap. xix, p. 248. 
2 Ibid., p. 251. 
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newborn child, the attainment of manhood or womanhood, the coming of age, 
the inheritance of family property, the succession to the headship, marriage, 
adoption, initiation, confirmation, naturalization, the promise of allegiance, 
enlistment, installation in office, ordination, compact, and treaty-—these .... 
bind somebody to do for others, for his family, or for the group at large what 
hitherto has not been laid upon him 

On the other hand, when obligation narrows, instead of widens, the event, 
though certainly as important, is not signalized by ceremony. Thus, divorce 
is less formal than marriage; withdrawal from association or church, than 
initiation or confirmation; expatriation, than naturalization; mustering out of 
service, than enlistment; the adjournment of court, than its opening 

Why should this be unless ceremony promotes the performance of these 
obligations—is, in sooth, a means of control?" 

Prescribed forms are not used in the family or between intimates, where 
affection insures self-restraint. But as distance increases, the sway of formality 
grows, till it reaches its climax in the intercourse of belligerents in the negotia- 
tions of ambassadors. It flourishes in militant societies, but not solely as sug- 
gested by the obsequiousness of inferiors. It is most observed by members 
of the military class and by those who command rather than those who obey. 
In caste societies, while the lower orders may practice humble obeisances, it 
is in the highest caste that ceremony grows most rankly. The forms of polite- 
ness have passed from above downward, not from below upward. The courtesy 
of chivalry was for warriors, not for burghers. It is noble or courtier, not 
peasant, that feels most the yoke of etiquette. In other words, wherever place 
or pursuit has fostered excessive self-assertion, there society imposes its rules 
of behavior designed to check arrogance and suggest the sacredness of another’s 
personality.? 


Now, we cannot deny that ceremony is to a large extent useful 
for its alleged purposes, that by processes of natural and social 
selection means that are more or less useful, or at least appear to 
be so, survive and less valuable ones are eliminated. We also 
admit that the intelligence of the leaders of society may play a small 
part in this selection. Ceremony, and custom and morality like- 
wise, do react upon the emotions which caused them, with the effect 
of strengthening and preserving those emotions in habitual re- 
sponses. They are thus rightly called tools of control. But my 
claim is that this function is a secondary fact, and that it is likely 
to blind us to the more primary and significant conception of the 
genesis of the said behavior standards, which latter conception is 


* Italics are Ross’s. ? Ibid., chap. xix. 
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necessary to enable us rightly to evaluate these standards in terms 
of human progress. 

I believe that every one of the foregoing examples quoted from 
Ross and by him interpreted purposively can be more fundamen- 
tally interpreted as a result, in some cases a mere by-product, of the 
instinctive emotional tendencies already aroused by the circum- 
stances of the occasion. Adolescent initiation ceremony may be 
more a result of a certain jealous attitude of old toward young, 
believed by Trotter to be a by-product of gregariousness, than it is 
a means of impressing new obligations.’ The etiquette of the court 
and palace may be more a natural by-product of self-assertive 
instincts (the submissive and kindly instincts by original nature not 
tending to form such reactions) than a device to restrain dangerous 
expressions of self-assertion. I know of no evidence to show ration- 
ally that an army is actually more efficient under present systems 
of formality and discipline than it could be under very different 
methods of control. We know that industrial organizations are 
very efficient without periodic close-order drill and ritual. Perhaps 
the conditions under which an army must work make the usual 
forms of ceremony the only possible controls, but, if this be 
true, it is still to be demonstrated. We know far less than 
we usually think we do about the realities of psycho-social 
causation. 

In the emotional tendencies coming under anger, fear, and the 
herd-control complex, the actual motor reations involved are often 
exceedingly varied. In such cases some one motor act tends to 
become selected and to become a habit-response, just as definite 
words are selected from the babble of original vocalization. The 
nervous energy now flows into one definite channel. Vocal interjec- 
tions, many automatisms, such as clenching the fists, biting the lips, 
kneeling and praying, etc., may thus become the habitual and only 
outward expressions of certain emotions. Now, many ceremonial 
acts serve a similar function. To conceive a ritual as essentially 
and primarily a device to arouse suggestible or submissive or repres- 
sive behavior is something like conceiving an oath as essentially and 
primarily a device to arouse anger. We do not deny, of course, 
* Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, pp. 84-85. 
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that the ritual does secondarily react upon the emotions and also 
helps to spread them to other individuals. 

If ceremony is valuable, says Ross: 

Why, then, does society allow this code to lapse? Is it, as Mr. Spencer 
asserts, due to the increase of sympathy and social feeling? Partly, but not 
wholly. While granting that industrialism develops a pacific temper that does 
not need a rigid ceremonial discipline, let us not overlook the finer type of 
control that has come in. What now curbs men in their intercourse is not 
gesture, but idea... .. 

Just as proverbs lose their value because of the growing variety of judgment 
upon life, so ceremonies lose their impressiveness because of the growing variety 
of taste. When there is no form or ceremony that affects all in the same way— 
when that which moves one is meaningless to another and ridiculous to a third— 
the age of symbol is over. The building of a complex culture, with the result- 
ing intellectual differentiation, ushers in the era of speech-making. . . . . I 

I believe that Ross would do well here to eliminate the notion, 
expressed in the first paragraph, that the lapse of ceremony is 
caused by a change in the needs for control or by the presence and 
possibility of another means of control, and to state simply, as in 
the latter paragraph quoted, that new conditions cause man’s 
instinctive emotional tendencies to become attached to new types 
of conditioned stimuli and renders impossible their continued 
attachment to the old.? 

To explain the existence of a social institution by its effects, or 
by the “necessity” for it as a means, is dangerous. It is legitimate 
in two ways: (1) through human teleology, (2) through adaptation 
by survival of the fit. The first has a very narrow sphere, as our 
whole discussion endeavors to show. In the second is contained the 
essential truth in Ross’s point of view. In general, every instinct 
must be, or have been at one time, favorable to survival or it 
could never have been developed. Likewise the instinctive inter- 
action mechanisms of the complementary instincts have been 
selected because of their survival value to the social group. Hence 
it is probable that the conditioned reflexes formed from these tend- 
encies are on the whole beneficial. Thus the herd-control instincts 


? Ross, Social Control, chap. xix. 
2 See also, Snedden, ‘‘The Waning Powers of Art,”’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XXII, 801-21. The same considerations apply to the interpretation of Snedden’s 
article. 
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favor co-operation and thereby survival, and to a large extent the 
conditioned reflexes of suggestion and approval are connected to 
stimuli which have a true welfare significance. 

But the great mistakes frequently made (and the real source of 
the erroneous impression apt to be gained from Ross’s conception) 
are: (1) to assume that all the effects and corollaries of the instincts 
are therefore advantageous, even under primitive conditions, and 
(2) to assume the work of natural selection and the consequent 
adaptive value as extending too far beyond the original instincts. 

First, to survive, anything must simply be fit enough, it may 
be far from what human intelligence could make it. Biology 
shows that adaptive characters are likely to carry with them 
indifferent, or even harmful, by-products. Nature’s adaptations 
are remarkable, but only rough; that is all that we can expect from 
her. Ward’s philosophy of the superiority of the artificial is the 
keynote of social amelioration. The truth of his philosophy we 
would all recognize as applied to machinery or even to economic 
organization, but few of us would think of applying it to human 
behavior mechanisms. 

Secondly, as we advance farther and farther from the original 
stimulus into the realm of complex artificial stimuli, there is increas- 
ing chance of deviation from the path of true advantage. In fact, 
though an instinct be originally beneficial, it may be shifted from 
stimulus to stimulus until, finally, the resulting habits are actually 
injurious to the race. The sex instinct may be perverted so that 
reproduction is defeated. Desire for social admiration and approval 
—a part of the herd-control instincts—now makes requirements of 
individuals which result in a defective birth-rate and consequent 
racial decline. The call of the herd has in recent years been a call 
to suicide for millions of Europe’s best population. A colossal 
example of the consequences of the herd instincts in man is to be 
found in the sentiments and ideals, the loyalties and traditions and 
prejudices, the morals and the religions, which paved the way to 
the present war. 

Many instincts may have practically no value at all under 
modern conditions. Fear is a notable example. Other instincts 
must be connected to other conditioned stimuli than the usual ones 
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if they are to be of service. A great proportion of human behavior, 
both innate and acquired, must be conceived, not as adaptive, but 
as a bunch of useless by-products of tendencies serviceable only in 
other ways or in past ages. 

It must be remembered that man’s present equipment of 
instincts was developed in the environment of the small animal 
group. When his intelligence led him to form great complex 
societies and to achieve vast control over nature, his environment 
became a very different thing, and in this new environment his 
unchanged instincts brought about results “unintended,” in Ward’s 
sense, by nature—which may be to his advantage, or not. Muta- 
tion and natural selection have not yet had a chance to adapt his 
instincts to his present environment. 

The real significance of emotions is realized more clearly from 
reading a treatise like Crile’s Man, an Adaptive Mechanism, than 
from any purely “psychological” account that I know of. Crile 
shows that the brain, liver, thyroid, adrenals, and muscles can be 
considered distinctly as forming a ‘“‘kinetic system,” whose function 
it is to transform energy quickly and in great quantity when needed 
for self-defense of the organism. The emotions are aspects of the 
functioning of this system. He points out further, very signifi- 
cantly, that in civilized life this kinetic mechanism is continually 
liable to be driven by numerous artificial stimuli, even to the point 
of bodily exhaustion. In this there are two great sources of injury: 
first, it is rarely possible to consummate the muscular reactions for 
which the body is being prepared, as it is usually under savage and 
animal conditions; secondly, it is often impossible to react so as 
to remove the stimulus, which is the normal goal of emotional reac- 
tion; hence there results a condition of chronic emotion, like worry. 
Therefore whatever the value of emotions to modern man, this 
value must be set over against great disadvantages." 

Returning now to the other possible way in which ceremony, 
custom, etc., may be explained by their utility, that is, through 
human intelligence, we must point out another fallacy. Social 
welfare is commonly used as an argument to justify a custom or 


t For significant comment on the relative values of different emotions and instincts 
in civilized life, see Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 1, 308 ff. 
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moral standard, such as, for example, monogamy, individualistic 
free enterprise, or the keeping of the Sabbath Day. But the dog- 
matic positiveness and conviction with which such things are 
asserted to be for the social good, in the absence of much real evi- 
dence, either in their favor or disfavor, immediately arouses our 
suspicion. In fact, many such arguments are more superficial 
rationalizations to justify something already “felt” to be right than 
they are reasonable grounds for the ethical standard in question. 
The reason is a secondary matter. Exogamy was felt to be right 
long before its biological advantage was proved. But child labor 
was once thought to be sanctioned of God and for the social good, 
and afterward it proved to be injurious. In many cases it is 
impossible to tell which line of conduct actually will be of greatest 
advantage to humanity in the long run, but the moral code is sel- 
dom in doubt—it asserts with great authority the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of acts whose real social effects could be determined 
only by years of scientific investigation. 


MORAL EXHORTATION 


We have used ceremony as an example, but the same considera- 
tions apply to the tools of moral control and of moral education. 
A significant question may be raised concerning the function and 
value of moral exhortation in all its forms—of preaching, scolding, 
etc. Iam reminded so frequently of the prevailing attitude toward 
matters of character and morality that I have been set to thinking 
hard about its real meaning. We all know the typical sermon, 
lecture, or pamphlet upon the subjects of character-building, etc. 
These discourses as a rule devote their space to doing one or both 
of two things: (1) They simply express in eloquent terms admira- 
tion and approval for ideals which we already, by virtue of our 
instincts, do admire and approve, such as honor, justice, courage, 
sympathy; and denounce what our original tendencies do denounce. 
(2) They aim to impress, by sheer force of herd suggestion and some 
play upon other instincts, sentiments and ideals more difficult to 
form because of the conflict of other tendencies; such as reverence, 
self-denial, etc. 

Preaching, scolding, much that calls itself moral guidance, are 
simply outgrowths of the original approving-suggesting behavior 
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designed by nature to transmit the controls of individual behavior. 
Their adaptation to secure their assumed ends is nature’s, not man’s, 
calculation. Hence they ave likely to be way out of adjustment 
under artificial conditions, though still believed to be as useful as 
ever. The characteristic of an instinctive (or habitual, directly 
developed from instinct without the mediation of reason) means to 
an end, as opposed to a rational means, is that the individual is 
impelled to use that means without deliberation and without any 
attention to the actual consequences except as they directly act upon 
him. Moral exhortation is a means to transmitting desirable sen- 
timents in the same way that the sex act is a means to reproduction. 
In neither case does the actor at first know anything about results, 
and, when he does reach the stage of enlightenment where the 
causal relation is perceived, he tends to take that relation upon 
faith rather than critically to analyze it. Ask a parent’s reason for 
scolding and punishing a child, and he or she will tell you that, of 
course, it is a means to controlling the child’s conduct, or to building 
its character. A less sophisticated but truer answer would be that 
he or she just felt impelled to scold, without any attention to 
consequences. 

But if nature takes care of the consequences, why worry? 
Here’s the rub. As we have noted before, we cannot be at all sure 
that nature will take care of the consequences under new conditions, 
different from those under which the instincts were evolved. Just 
as the sex act is easily separated from its “natural” results by 
artificial circumstances, so all quantities of parental scolding and 
moral exhortation may fail in civilized society to produce the con- 
sequences they are believed to produce. 

The foregoing considerations suggest why the human being is so 
prone to protest when he knows that protesting can do no good, and 
why he feels morally obliged to “take a stand” upon issues when 
his desired results could be more likely obtained by indirect means— 
by studying the situation and by maintaining a seeming indifference 
until the effective moment for striking comes. In fact, this noble 
disinterestedness in results and emphasis upon motives is a per- 
vading feature of our moral idealism, as we shall see more fully later. 

Preaching and inspirational moralizing are thus more essentially 
results of innate tendencies than causes of their supposed results. 
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They may be more an expression of already existing sentiments than 
creators of those sentiments. Those who hear sermons and exhorta- 
tions are usually those who, in the preacher’s words, need them least. 
They like to hear expressed the sentiments they already possess. 

But even when sentiments are effectively transmitted in this 
way, as they certainly are to a large extent, this method is inade- 
quate to build the morality which is most needed today. That 
demands not blind suggestion but enlightenment. In brief, the 
platform is more often simply a mouthpiece for the voice of the 
herd than an effective means of making that voice effective. But 
still less—far less than either—is it a source of enlightenment and 
rational guidance. 

The same considerations apply to the sayings of the great 
prophets of all lands, the wisdom of the Proverbs, and the “deep 
insight into human nature” of such writers as Shakespeare. All 
this goes to make up the vast popular storehouse of nourishment 
sought by those who hunger and thirst after a knowledge of human 
nature. We must grant that this proverbial and literary wisdom 
often comes from unusual understanding, and that it broadens our 
sympathies and serves to call attention, through its pleasing form, to 
experience of which we are often oblivious, and thereby improves 
conduct. But, in view of the wholesale uncritical reverence for 
this ‘‘experience of the ages,”’ it is our duty to point out its limita- 
tions. Too often it is simply a pleasing reminder of what is already 
obvious and really teaches us nothing. We like much of this “ wis- 
dom” simply because it doesn’t teach us anything, but is merely 
an ear-tickling repetition of what we already know. Furthermore, 
when the English teacher tries to cultivate an appreciation of the 
“good,” the standard, and the classic in literature, I often mali- 
ciously suspect that herd instinct is as influential as the merits of 
the literature itself. The course in English has been a breeding 
ground for suggestibility rather than for reason. Happily there 
are a few signs of reform. 


INADEQUACY OF THE INSTINCTIVE METHODS OF CHILD TRAINING 


There will probably always be a place where direct, uncritical, 
moral suggestion and exhortation must be used to some extent in 
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moral training. That place is in the early home life of the child. 
Yet the methods here need to be greatly changed. However effec- 
tive may have been the natural and usual methods, it does not 
follow that they are effective under the complex modern conditions, 
or that they ever were as effective as others might be. 

For example, in primitive life, when children were few in a group 
and kept in close contact with their parents or immediate families, 
it was very possible to mold character by the vigorous use of paren- 
tal suggestion and approval, fear, masterly behavior, and some 
brutality perhaps. But in city life entirely new conditions are met. 
The assembling of large groups of children on the streets and the 
freedom of communication among them enables the formation of 
herds of children as such, with herd sentiments and ideals of their 
own, often at variance with those of parents and teachers. The 
factory system has set large numbers of children free from intimate 
connection with household productive materials and from the habits 
of responsibility going therewith. Their time is largely free and 
uncontrolled. The foregoing are, I believe, the essential conditions 
that have made a “boy-problem” where there was none before. 
Parental suggestions are nullified and held up to ridicule by the 
contrary suggestions of the juvenile herd. The fear appeal is nulli- 
fied by education and sense-experience. Pious precepts become a 
conditioned stimulus to irritation and indifference. 

Control by physical force and by threatening, masterly behavior 
succeeds only when it is possible to have complete authority and 
to push the method to its logical consequences when necessary. 
The assertion of authority whose sphere is limited and threats which 
cannot be made good only serve to arouse self-assertion in the child 
and make for disobedience. No better illustration of nature’s 
method of control gone to futility can be found than the sight of a 
parent, teacher, or boy’s worker who by threats and a display of 
anger and self-assertion is stimulating in the children the very 
behavior he is “trying” to inhibit. The comparative enlighten- 
ment of the modern child and the multitude of diverse suggestions 
received from various sources diminish respect for parent, or for 
any one source of suggestion. The American child of today is 
especially prone to a certain cynical attitude. A settlement worker 
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in an Italian district tells me that there is little respect for parental 
authority, because, he believes, of the handicap the children have 
over their parents in knowing English, and thus in better adapting 
themselves to their environment. 

New methods of control must be devised. Sometimes an appeal 
to tenderness and sympathy will accomplish what weeks of scolding 
and punishment fail to do. I have known persons: brought up in 
homes in which there were few or no elements of dogmatic suggestion 
or approval, or authoritative religion, whose characters have been 
better adapted to life than the average. Others develop into valu- 
able citizens whose whole home environment would seem calculated 
to produce criminals. I sometimes think that character is devel- 
oped largely in spite of, rather than by means of, home and school 
training. The fact is, we do not know what are the essential factors 
in moral training, and, until we get actual evidence that will guide 
us, the only right attitude is experimental and investigative. 

The history of modern prison reform is a splendid illustration 
of the fallacy we have been discussing. It is perfectly natural— 
instinctive—to maltreat, bully, dominate, and take vengeance upon 
those under punishment for wrongdoing. The most strict and most 
cruel measures seem, not only natural, but necessary, in order to 
intimidate against escape and future repetition of the crime. But, 
when this simple faith in our intuitions was discarded and the 
possibility of other methods of control was considered, it was found 
that the very opposite treatment led to better results. 

On this ground, Hall’s advice to use anger in punishment of 
children, following nature’s method, must be taken with great 
caution and discrimination.’ If the general philosophy of this 
paper is correct, we cannot put faith in unguided nature. At any 
rate, what we mean by “nature” is so ambiguous that we might 
better discard the concept. Rousseau thought, for example, that 
he was going back to nature; but really it is just as “‘natural”’ for 
man to be conventional as to be “natural,” as Trotter’s philosophy 
shows; and what Rousseau advocated was really an artificial, telic 
method of educational control—an intelligent improvement upon 
the course ‘“‘nature” had taken in social evolution. 

1G. S. Hall, Youth, Iis Education, Regimen, and Hygiene, 1906, chap. xii. 
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One thing seems certain in developing new methods of moral 
training. That is the need for sincerity, truth, and rationalization. 
Some illusion may very well have been legitimate and useful under 
primitive conditions. It may have been desirable to remain igno- 
rant of certain things when there was no other possible source of 
enlightenment. But under modern conditions truth is the only 
safe course. Tobacco is said to be very injurious, but experience 
controverts this. Honesty is said to be the best policy and the 
honest man always prospers, but youth learns of the prosperous 
results of dishonesty. Opportunities for sexual indulgence soon 
overbalance the moral teachings against it. Our herd teachings 
conflict with experience and with other herd teachings, and as a 
result everything appears in an unreal light. To the semirational- 
ized child of today the world is a mass of contradictions, resulting 
in mental conflict in a thinking child, and in another, in indifference 
to the larger aspects of life in which he might otherwise have been 
interested. Since we cannot go back to the old era of illusion and 
ignorance, the only solution is to go forward to thorough enlighten- 
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ment. 

Another rule of the new moral training will be to teach as much a 
as possible by reality and to use suggestion and command only as i” 
a last resort. Holt shows how much better it is for a child to learn ; 
to avoid flame by getting a slight burn than by parental command. 
What shall we think of a moral training that tells a child he “‘ought”’ 
to be ashamed of this and to admire or revere that? Much better 
it would be to arrange situations which will automatically stimulate ie 
the desired reactions to the right things. 


THE MORAL VERSUS THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE TOWARD HUMAN 
CONDUCT 


If by ethical we denote truly beneficial, then, the prevailing § 
“moral” attitude toward human affairs is, I believe, decidedly . 
unethical. The philosophy of life held by great numbers of our 
moderately well-educated and capable population, the backbone 
of society, is pervaded by a certain moral viewpoint which in 
reality is an obstacle to the attainment of the greatest human 
betterment. 
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When mechanical problems arise, most persons now conceive of 
the issue in terms of mechanical cause and effect and thereby reach 
a solution. Human conduct, however, is conceived in terms of 
moral responsibility, reward, and punishment, of “higher” and 
“lower” motives. The real causal efficacy of the conduct in pro- 
ducing certain effects is veiled by the emphasis placed upon its 
relation to personal and moral standards, based largely upon 
uncriticized and unanalyzed instinct. The inadequacy of the pre- 
vailing moral sentiments, when unguided by rational insight, is well 
illustrated by the typical ethical debate. One antagonist will 
claim, for instance, that honor demands that a nation shall take 
certain action against another nation. The other will claim that 
perhaps kindness and justice demand a different policy, and they 
will try to prove that their cause is likewise equally honorable. 
And so Honor battles with Kindness and more Honor, and that is 
as far as they can go. It seldom occurs to anyone to question the 
nature of honor itself or to view it in its wider relations. What 
sort of two-faced thing is this “honor”’ which arrays itself so often 
on both sides of a question? In the light of the conditioned reflex, 
nothing is intrinsically “honorable,” and very few things must 
necessarily obtain that quality. The honor of anything is derived 
from its associations. Personal conduct is judged by its superficial 
appeal to various uncriticized sentiments rather than by any intelli- 
gent insight into its real antecedents or consequents. We have 
heard much criticism of a certain high executive as lacking ‘moral 
courage.” As Trotter says, gregarious animals demand instinc- 
tively a leader who makes known his presence and his determina- 
tion in conspicuous ways." Whether he leads in the right direction 
or not makes little difference as long as he leads with decision and 
force. It is many years since Herbert Spencer* pointed out this 
naive dogmatic attitude of the average man toward political ques- 
tions of infinite complexity, but its significance will probably be 
more fully realized after analysis of its instinctive basis, such as 
Trotter has made. 

If the uncritical admiration for certain ideals were compared 
with the realities of human behavior, we should see things in a very 


* Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, pp. 116-18. 
2H. Spencer, The Study of Sociology, 1894, chap. i. 
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different light. The popular antithesis between the brave man and 
the coward, for example, would be exceedingly less simple and 
obvious. The events of war, where thousands of men advance 
side by side toward death, and then at a sudden stimulus flee 
together in panic, suggests that courage may be more a function 
of external circumstances than of individual differences in character. 
Our admiration for a trait may tell us very little of its real nature 
and utility. Of course we shall always, by virtue of our instincts, 
admire uncritical courage and honor and despise meanness and 
undue caution, but our enjoyment of these sentiments must be 
put in the realm of aesthetic appreciation rather than of rational 
judgment. 

Again, what is the real meaning of this ready and simple classi- 
fication of desires and acts as “higher” and “lower”? Imagine the 
moralist describing human tendencies in physiological terms! 
Rather he would scorn such realism and assume that his higher- 
lower terminology is a self-evident classification. Of course it is a 
scale of admiration. What relation it bears to scales of objective 
utility needs to be investigated, not taken for granted. 

If we are to have social progress, the atmosphere must be cleared 
of this moral mist and conduct must be conceived in terms of cause 
and effect, just as other natural processes are conceived. Socrates 
was nearer the truth than most later moralists when he made knowl- 
edge the sole prequisite of virtue. It is not claimed that the so- 
called emotional side of moral training should or can be entirely 
eliminated. It is claimed that one-half or more of the energy spent 
upon that side is unnecessary. This energy might better be used 
to develop rational insight into the conditions of human life and, 
above all, an intelligent ignorance which will aim to discover what 
are the results of conduct instead of taking them for granted. The 
physician’s effectiveness in treating disease is not lessened because 
his attitude is de-emotionalized and scientific instead of being 
excited with moral fervor. 

A significant view of the ethical problem is presented by Pro- 
fessor E. B. Holt. He illustrates the common moral dilemma by 
the case of a young woman from a rural and pious home going to 
the great city to earn her living and there meeting the temptation 
of the theater: 
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We are fairly familiar with three ways in which persons behave when they 
meet such a dilemma. One way is to resist the present temptations, which 
means to suppress the wish for companionship and pleasure, to renounce the 
tree of knowledge; eventually to drift away from social connections and into 
a warped, acidulous, and (as Freud finds) nervously diseased spinsterhood. A 
second way is to “forget” (i.e., to suppress) the righteous precepts learned at 
home, to indulge unthinkingly in every “pleasure” offered, to become the 
butterfly and riotous pleasure-lover These two ways are equivalent in 
point of badness. In both cases the suppressed wishes burst forth in furtive 
side-channels of conduct 

The third way is no better. It is the way of those who undertake to follow 
both of two conflicting courses; in the present instance, to observe both the 
church-going traditions of home and the morally relaxed habits of town 
This is, of course, the path of ‘‘compromise,”’ in the most reprehensible sense 
of the word, and the direct route to all the vilest forms of hypocrisy. A pro- 
gressive dissociation of character is established, and the person becomes two 
persons, one pious and one pleasure-loving Each set of tendencies suffers 
alternate suppression. In none of the three cases is the victim able to do any 
one thing with his whole heart; a part of his strength has always to be spent 
in suppressing dissociated and antagonistic tendencies. 

But there is a fourth way of meeting the dilemma, a way that involves 
integration and not dissociation, nor yet suppression It consists in a 
free play of both tendencies, whereby they meet each other, and a line of con- 
duct emerges which is dictated by both sets of motives together, and which 
embodies all that was not downright antagonistic in the two 
. . . . her knowledge of the theater is not split up into the two dissociated 
complexes of the deliciously pleasurable and the abhorrently wicked. Her 
knowledge . . . . integrates around the central theme of “theater”; and her 
reactions toward this, the various appeals which this makes, meet one another, 
so that the theater’s attractive and repulsive aspects, not being dissociated, 
work on one another directly, and this balanced interplay works itself out in 
a discriminating line of conduct The young woman learns to avail her- 
self of whatever is good in the theater and to avoid what is bad." 


Holt then uses the example of a person wanting to eat some 
mushrooms hé has found, but fearing that they may be poisonous. 
His conduct, as in the preceding case, may be of four kinds: su- 
pression of either tendency, or dissociation (that is, here, hesitation, 
nibbling at the mushrooms, then discarding them in fear, etc.), or 
the fourth and only right way of learning to discriminate the 
poisonous from the edible species. 


* E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and Its Relation to Ethics, 1915, pp. 119-24. 
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My contention is that every moral failure and every moral triumph is pre- 
cisely analogous to this case of the mushrooms. And we can now see how and 
why suppressions occur in this world of ours. It is through lack of knowledge. 
Our first contact with objects presents us with anomalies, contradictions, per- 
plexities. Until further experience teaches us to discriminate further particu- 
lars within these objects, we shall be in some degree the victims of suppression 
and our conduct will be to the same extent equivocal, immoral... . . It is 
truth and the ever-progressive discrimination of truth that alone conduce to 
moral conduct. 

Right is that conduct, attained through the discrimation of facts, which 
fulfills all of a man’s wishes at once, suppressing none. The moral sanction 
re Life is a process; it is a game to be played upon the checker- 
board of facts. Its motion is forward; yet its motive power comes, not from 
in front (from “‘ends”’), but from behind, from the wishes which are in ourselves. 
We shall play the game rightly if, instead of so painfully scrutinizing and trying 
to suppress our wishes, we turn about and lucidly discriminate the facts. 

That is the ethics “from below.” The ethics “from above” are a very 
different story. There Someone exhorts or obliges us to suppress our wishes, 
and if we observe Someone a bit carefully, we shall all too often find that he 
generally busies himself with suppressing the facts. Ethics from above come 
indeed from above, from the man or institution “higher up.”’ And for this 
there is a very frail and human reason, which no one need go very far to dis- 
cover. According to the ethics from below, the ethics of the dust, facts are 
the sole moral sanction; and facts impose the most inexorable moral penalties." 


Holt’s conception of the ethical problem is akin to Ward’s 
“positive ethics.’ This makes of morality essentially a scientific 
or inventive problem. In Dewey and Tufts’s Ethics we read that 
the criterion of the moral is a choice between mutually incompat- 
ible ends, as opposed to a mere technical question of means.’ 
Perhaps Holt’s conception is outside the moral sphere as here 
defined; if so, it is more important than morality. The notion of 
incompatible ends suggests a resignation and an intellectual bank- 
ruptcy, which is characteristic of the prevailing moral attitude 
toward the world and the uncritical admiration of moral ideals. 
The aim should be, as Holt says, to solve conflicts by discrimination, 
not by repression of one member, to satisfy all desires. Repression 
and self-denial must be thought as necessary evils, not idealized as 


* Ibid., pp. 128-33. 
2 Ward, Applied Sociology, 1906, Part III, chap. xiii. 
3 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chap. x. 
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the essence of morality. Morality in the narrower sense is itself a 
necessary evil, as Ward points out, whose end is to do away with the 
need for itself." A broad survey of human life reveals an enormous 
amount of conflict and repressed desire. Conflict is physiologically 
injurious and inefficient; our purpose should be to eliminate it as 
far as possible. There will always be enough of it left to satisfy 
those who believe it has some poetic or sentimental value as a fea- 
ture of human life. 

The solution lies in this: that the same inventive attitude that 
has revolutionized the mechanical environment shall be applied 
(and it never has been applied here to any extent) to the problems 
of human conduct and relations. Before this can be applied to any 
general extent the popular mind must be trained to take the scien- 
tific attitude toward all human problems and to attack them as 
any other problems. Suppose, for example, it were proposed to 
investigate scientifically the following questions: (1) Should the 
English language be preserved inviolate and sacred or should all 
writers be granted license to experiment with it, devise short cuts 
of expression, invent new words, etc., in the interests of efficiency ? 
(2) Should the present system of discipline and ceremony in armies 
be preserved, or would a more democratic organization and the 
rejection of half the ceremony as trash bring better results? 
(3) Would children be better fitted for life by the omission of all 
religious teaching from their education? (4) Would it be possible 
to solve the sexual problem by a widespread teaching of measures 
to prevent disease, unwilling parenthood, and excessive dissipa- 
tion of energy, and, having taken these precautions, by giving full 
social sanction to a moderate amount of sexual promiscuity ? 

We are not considering what would be the answers to the fore- 
going questions. It is very possible that they would all be answered 
by science in the same way that our present ‘moral intuitions” 
answer them. What interests us is the common reaction to the 
very asking of such questions. To many who pride themselves on 
being liberal thinkers, the very suggestion that such matters could 
be questionable would be “foolish,” and in the last’ case positively 


* Ward, Pure Sociology and Psychic Factors of Civilization, chapters on “ Moral 
Forces.” 
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“shocking.” The reaction to such a question as this last would 
be a good test for rationality, in the sense of freedom of intellect 
from herd instinct. 

In this connection we must deplore the common prejudice 
against experimentation ia human relationships. In fact, a great 
many things that we do supposedly as means to certain ends are 
in reality mere chance shots. We would do better to recognize 
frankly that they are experiments—in fact, that life itself is mostly 
a great experiment. The fact is that we do not know what is the 
best form of relationship between employers and employees, par- 
ents and children, or man and wife. The great bulk of the “expe- 
rience”’ of mankind on these points is of little value because of the 
failure frankly to take the experimental attitude and to observe and 
record results in scientific fashion. 


THE PLACE OF KNOWLEDGE IN MORAL EDUCATION 


John Erskine, in his essay on The Moral Obligation to be Intelli- 
gent, has pointed out a most significant error in our stock moral 
ideals." Anglo-Saxon traditions have always tended to idealize 
moral courage, strength of will and of character, and to manifest 
a certain distrust of intelligence. In English literature the hero is 
so frequently portrayed as the courageous blunderer and the villain 
as the clever artificer. Witness Milton’s Paradise Lost, Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice and other works, Tennyson’s “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” and the writings of Dickens and 
Thackeray. All this seems to be a product of the long struggle of 
our ancestors against nature in a rather severe climate, which 
necessitated largely self-reliance and will. This separation of 
goodness from intelligence is seen in our tendency to make a moral 
issue out of social evils because, as Erskine suggests, it seems 
humiliating to confess them a problem for intelligence. This in 
many respects resembles the Hebrew morality, which emphasized 
the “heart” in contrast with the Greek stress upon intellect. 
Erskine sees a hope in our assimilating the culture of other races, 
of which we should be more tolerant. We need to move our ethics 
away from the Hebrew and toward the Greek ideal. 


* Erskine, The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, and other Essays. 
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Of course it is not meant that moral education shall give refined 
intellectual concepts before they can be comprehended. We can 
now discuss, not questions of technique of moral education, but 
only its philosophy and aim. It is just those things that we need 
to question. Too many theories of ethical training take the aim 
for granted. If our purpose is merely to make the child a good 
herd animal, to make him receptive to the voice of social sugges- 
tion, then any method of moral training will be of little value to 
social progress. Our aim should be rather intellectual freedom 
and suspicion of the voice of the herd. If European children, 
instead of being taught the stock sentiments of nationalistic 
patriotism, honor, and authoritative religion, had been taught the 
advantages of international co-operation, that war could bring no 
great advantage to the masses of either victor or vanquished, that 
self-sacrifice for the benefit of a few, or for very questionable ends, 
at least, is folly, and that the idea of God is often used to delude 
people into doing things that could never help them here or here- 
after, then conditions might have been otherwise. By this I do 
not mean to assume that the educational system is free to change 
independently of the economic and social conditions behind it. 
But it is possible that it can react upon those conditions with great 
influence. 

There is good reason to believe that, if a system of moral edu- 
cation could be worked out which would be efficient in getting really 
ethical (beneficial) results, such a curriculum would need to contain 
a very little share of what we now call distinctively “moral.” It 
would consist largely of vocational and civic education, elementary 
biology, hygiene, psychology, and the social sciences. It would aim 
chiefly at a knowledge of the most important conditions of human 
life and its environment. It would portray all ideals such as 
courage, honor, self-denial, etc., as important means to the one 
great ideal of human welfare rather than as ends in themselves. It 
would lay more stress upon such ideals as truth and efficiency. It 
would teach suspicion of the voice of the herd. In fact, the writer 
believes that one of the most important parts of a truly efficient 
education would be an elementary course in social psychology 
(especially the views of Ross and Trotter), which wou!d explain the 
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nature of herd suggestion and thus enable the individual to detect 
the fallacies in his own thinking. A popularization and widespread 
circulation of the material embodied in these works would be, in 
my opinion, one of the most important possible steps toward social 
betterment. In this connection Week’s splendid series of articles 
on “The Mind of the Citizen” deserves mention." 


THE FEAR OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


Some have even looked upon sociology as a college study with 
fear lest it breed anarchy and revolution. It has been said to 
destroy religious ideals. So, perhaps, it has. But it would be very 
interesting to investigate what percentage of sociology students are 
thereby rendered immoral, selfish, and destructive of the social 
good. As far as one can judge from observation, the great majority 
of them are made far more valuable members of society. 

There is prevalent among the stable-minded members of society 
a peculiar and subtle fear that a widespread enlightenment and 
rationalization would set free man’s powerful egoistic instincts and 
thereby disrupt society. Kidd believed that something more than 
the sanction of facts is necessary to prevent the selfishness of the 
individual from running amuck to the social detriment, and this 
function he assigns to the supernatural sanction of religion.? This 
same fear is suggested in the closing paragraphs of Ross’s Social 
Control, in which he speculates upon the danger of publishing the 
“secrets of control.” Such a danger seems at first sight perfectly 
plausible, but a closer analysis of it in the light of our previous 
discussion arouses the suspicion that the fear itself may be nothing 
but a product of herd instinct. It suggests pointedly that jealousy 
of old toward young, which Trotter notes as a characteristic of 
gregariousness, and the fear of sex enlightenment of the young 
correlated therewith. If it has a rational basis, such needs to be 
demonstrated. Of course there have been revolutions in the wake 
of destructive criticism, but they have had their source in the turn- 
ing of herd instinct in favor of revolution rather than in independent 
thinking, nor have they been selfishly individualistic in aim. 

* American Journal of Sociology, XXI, 145-84, 382-99, 501-20, 634-55. 
* Kidd, Social Evolution, 1894. 
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There is good reason to believe that the fear in question js 
groundless. Our instincts we have always with us, both the self- 
preservative and the social. One cannot by education destroy 
them. As long as there are any stimuli in the environment to which 
they originally are sensitive, they are sure to acquire conditioned 
stimuli. Once set free from a set of traditional sentiments, the 
social instincts would crystallize (speaking analogically) about new 
ideals. Knowledge serves simply to connect them to more valuable 
stimuli. It is objected that knowledge of the socially beneficial 
does not of itself produce right conduct. The example of the edu- 
cated criminal, using his intellect to the injury of others, is cited. 
Would disillusionment concerning the nature of conscience and the 
traditional sentiments make us all intelligent criminals? Would 
mere knowledge without the deliberate cultivation of emotional 
connections as such make us all intelligent criminals? I would 
answer this briefly as follows: 

1. We have already shown that the herd instincts, like others, 
cannot be destroyed by education. They are merely shifted to 
other stimuli or objects. 

2. But other strong instincts, arrayed on the side of intelligence, 
should quite neutralize any evil possibilities like those above. 
There are two important groups of human tendencies whose func- 
tioning in the service of social welfare is largely stifled by the older 
herd sentiments, but is given free play by knowledge. One of these 
is kindness-altruism, whose scope was narrow under the blinding 
influence of tradition (in fact, it was opposed largely by suggestion, 
as Trotter points out), but which is stimulated to immensely 
greater and broader activity when knowledge reveals the real 
extent and the futility of human suffering. 

3. The other is the manipulative-constructive-curiosity-mental- 
control group of instincts, by virtue of which man likes to discover, 
plan, construct, and think for the very sake of these activities them- 
selves. These instincts are probably independent of, and in some 
respects opposed to, the gregarious complex. Although we must 
admit that they have been used in antisocial ways, as in perfecting 
instruments of destruction and methods of exploitation, yet their 
possible positive value to society has never been realized. The 
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wide application of these tendencies to all aspects of life and by all 
persons would be a very different thing from their heretofore limited 
use for special ends. This group makes up what Veblen calls the 

“instinct of workmanship.’”* In his analysis it is opposed largely 

to the predatory and dominating instincts which have largely 

motivated the régimes of exploitation and war. In fact, workman- 

ship has usually been in service to these latter instincts rather than 

a motive in itself, as it might be made. 

4. The curiosity-interest tendency, mentioned in the foregoing 
complex, has a very important réle to play. Those who hold that 
purely “intellectual” study of a subject does not of itself create the 
right moral responses perhaps fail to consider that the “emotional” 
responses they seek may be implied in the “intellectual” training 
itself, though without any outward flourish of moral approval and 
suggestion. Professor Thorndike has remarked that strong emo- 
tional response to anything is no index to the volitional habits 
formed concerning it.2 Prolonged attention to the facts of civics 
or sociology, even in an “impassionate”’ and scientific way, if well 
taught and accompanied with as much concrete experience and 
self-activity as possible, tends to form the conditioned reflexes that 
we call interest and enthusiasm for those facts. Furthermore, sug- 
gestion may get in a favorable influence indirectly, in that at the 
outset tacit assumption is made that the end of all this study and 
activity is naturally the greatest welfare of the greatest number. 

Of course we must admit with Dewey that activity itself rather 
than thinking or feeling is the best moral training; but, since it is 
not usually possible to give a comprehensive training in all the 
activities of moral significance, we are here discussing the relative 
merits of emphasizing thinking and feeling and their relation to 
each other. What we have said above, furthermore, is also an 
example of the impossibility of separating these three aspects com- 
pletely. 

5. A final reason for not fearing to lay the emphasis upon the 
knowledge aspect of moral education is that moral goodness itself, 
in the sense of social value, today consists very largely of right 
t Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship, 1914; Theory of the Leisure Class, 1912. 
* Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 1913, II, 227-30. 
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thinking, as well as, perhaps more than, right doing. In our com- 
plex social system the influence of any one individual is surprisingly 
small. The customary moral attitude toward human conduct 
always tries to fix the responsibility for evil upon individuals. The 
blame for accident, exploitation, or the European war must be laid 
at the door of some one or several persons. Individuals must be 
classified as good or bad, which is largely a result of the view of 
individual future reward ordamnation. This short-sighted attitude 
fails to see that much evil is not the fault of personal overt actions, 
but rather of the relations between persons—of the social system 
itself which allows such evils to occur. Ross has pointed out that 
the great sins of modern times are the corporate sins connected with 
money-making rather than individual vices." The newer view of 
social responsibility is seen especially in the social-insurance move- 
ment. Moral progress of this really beneficial kind is to be ob- 
tained, not by any great change in the daily conduct of individuals 
or in their motives, but rather in their conceptions regarding social 
life, which take effect, not in personal deeds of goodness, but in 
public opinion and the ballot box. That is, society, not the indi- 
vidual, is the initial point of attack for the weapons of reform. 

Professor Giddings has shown from rough inductive evidence, 
gathered from elective returns, that in any society as large and 
heterogeneous as ours there is always likely to be a great conserva- 
tive inertia, far overbalancing any radical forces that can be brought 
to bear.2. The dangers of radicalism are overemphasized. It is as 
though we cautioned those who raise the anchor of a ship not to 
pull too hard lest the anchor fly up with a jerk and fall upon the 
deck. It is a great mistake to conceive the instincts of self- 
preservation, nutrition, and sex as entirely base and dangerous and 
the social instincts as always exercising a beneficial restraint, the 
weakening of which would allow society to be consumed in the 
flames of selfishness. When I reflect on the war, I am thankful 
that man has selfish and baser wants to prevent his being driven 
to collective suicide by his own gregariousness. Human behavior 
in great crises faintly suggests the biblical herd of swine which, hav- 

* Ross, Sin and Society, 1907. 

2 Giddings, Democracy and Empire. 
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ing been entered into by devils, rushed into the sea and perished. 
Patrick’s view of war as relaxation, as indulgence of the more selfish 
animal tendencies, is one-sided, for it fails to take full account of the 
influence of the herd instincts in making man believe and do what 
he otherwise never would have believed and done.* Even if it be 
a fairly correct view of the motives impelling men to go to war, it 
can hardly explain their staying there long under modern conditions 
of warfare. War is attributed to the fact that man is a fighting 
animal, which is only half the truth, the other half being that he is 
also a gregarious animal. It is a far cry from the satisfactions of 
personal combat to those of modern warfare. 

Likewise the great economic evils are not to be blamed upon pure 
individualistic instincts. Much of the waste and inefficiency of 
luxury and the unequal distribution of wealth is to be attributed 
to slavish submission to fashion and other forms of social suggestion 
and to the desire for social admiration and approval. A more 
enlightened individualism might seek more satisfying and less 
expensive modes of pleasure. Although man has been set free from 
the restrictions his herd instincts imposed upon him in the régime 
of status, he is still in bondage to those instincts as they call for 
lavish waste and inefficiency. 

We do not need to change original human nature, and of course 
we cannot do so anyway, save by a slow eugenic process. There 
is no evidence that original nature has changed since the dawn of 
history. We simply change the stimuli—the objects—of the 
instincts and emotions. The radical who sneers at the common 
ideal of personal or national honor has not therefore lost his fighting 
and self-assertive instincts; he is rather expressing those very 
instincts—he has unusual need for them—in resisting the opinion 
of the majority. His honor expresses itself in a very different way, 
but nevertheless exists. The scientist’s devotion to truth or the 
socialist’s devotion to the cause of humanity embody herd instinct 
as much as does blind adherence to religious dogma. The func- 
tion of intellectual enlightenment and criticism is not to destroy 
the roots of sentiment, but to cut them loose from wrong objects— 
to mobilize them and to allow them to fixate themselves to stimuli 


*G. T. W. Patrick, Psychology of Relaxation, 1916. 
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according to advantage instead of according to tradition. We 
begin to accomplish this task when we direct man’s attention to his 
sentiments as such, as the skilful novel-writer directs attention to 
little details of daily experience which one ordinarily takes for 
granted and says nothing about. In other words, we are to 
objectify our own sentiments, and the purpose of this is that we 
shall be able to reject the irrational ones and retain the rational. 

The conclusion, as it appears to me, is that moral education in 
its broader sense should become what some persons would call 
dangerously radical. Less stress must be laid upon motives and 
virtues, and more stress upon facts and results. Man must learn 
to worry more about his ignorance than his badness of motives. 
The herd instincts we have always with us, and the great ideal is 
that they be brought to co-operate with reason instead of to oppose 
it. This can be accomplished only by thorough enlightenment, 
including instruction as to the nature of these instincts them- 
selves, and warning against the delusions and fallacies resulting 
from them. 
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THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


“LUTHER L. BERNARD 
University of Minnesota 


Early in 1917 the secretary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction (now the National Conference of Social 
Work), who had recently returned from a visit embracing many 
southern educational institutions, suggested that the writer make a 
study and report on the teaching of sociology in southern colleges. 
The editor of the American Journal of Sociology concurred with the 
suggestion, and the following questionnaire was sent out, under 
date of March 1, 1917, to the 139 educational institutions listed in 
the World Almanac as being situated within the fourteen states 
commonly called southern. The questionnaire, explaining the pur- 
pose of the inquiry and requesting a prompt and full reply, was 
addressed to the “professor of sociology”’ in each institution. The ; 


questionnaire follows: 
I he 


1. Name of institution. 

2. Name of department in which sociology is given. 

3. Name and title and rank of instructor or instructors giving courses in 
sociology. 

4. Degrees of same instructors, universities or colleges conferring the 
degrees, years in which conferred. 

5. Graduate majors and minors of same instructors. et 

6. Practical (non-pedagogical) training and experience before coming to 
this position. 

7. Practical and investigational work since engaged in. 

8. When first connected with this institution ? 

9. When was sociology first offered here ? 

10. What courses ? 


II 


Please list all courses in sociology in whatever departments given, indicat- 
ing departments in which given, names of instructors for each, credit allowed 
for each course, how often and in which semester (or term) each course is 
given, and the enrolment in each course given in this college year. 
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Ill 
1. Indicate fully any practical or field work done in connection with any 
of these courses; also any laboratory work. How many hours a week or 
altogether are thus required ? 
2. To what extent, if at all, does the Department of Sociology co-operate 
with outside agencies (1) as a department, (2) through the personnel of the 
teaching force, (3) through students ? 


IV 
1. State aggregate enrolment for this year in (1) history, (2) economics, 
(3) political science, (4) in the college as a whole, or (if university) in division 


of arts and science. 

2. Is there noticeable discrimination for or against sociology as compared 
with any of above-mentioned subjects, or other subjects in the institution, in 
apportionment of funds, providing teaching force and assistance, etc., by the 
administration ? How do you explain this ? 


V 


1. State textbook or textbooks used in introductory course. If reading- 


list is used instead, please send copy. 
2. Please give brief outline of introductory course in such way that com- 


piler can tabulate subjects treated. 
VI 
1. What courses are prerequisite to the introductory course in sociology ? 
2. To what courses in your institution is the introductory course in soci- 


ology prerequisite ? 
3. In what curricula or divisions of the college or university are courses 


in sociology required? Which courses are thus required ? 
4. In what curricula or divisions are courses in sociology elective? Which 
courses are thus elective? In what years are they thus elective ? 
5. In what college year may students be first admitted to courses in 
sociology ? 
VII 
1. Do you impose any limit upon size of classes? Which classes? Does 


this result in excluding any students ? 
2. Which methods of teaching do you use chiefly: lecture, discussion of 


text and readings, etc.? Describe. 
VII 
Add other information which you think would be of value in this report. 


Mr. Cross, the secretary of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, was particularly interested in the practical cor- 
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relations with teaching, and an attempt was made to bring out 
facts of this sort in the answers to the questionnaire. Also, since 
there seems to be a belief among many sociologists that instruction 
in their subject is less well provided for by college and university 
administrations than instruction in other departments, it seemed 
desirable to make an attempt to get at the facts in this respect. 
Otherwise the questionnaire is quite conventional. 

Only about 25 replies to the questionnaire were received. At 
the end of two months a second communication, calling attention 
to the questionnaire and urging that replies be sent in immediately 
in order to insure early publication, was sent to those institutions 
which had not replied. Approximately 15 additional replies were 
received. Some replied to the “chaser” that they had not received 
the questionnaire or that they had misplaced it, but that they 
would be glad to prepare replies if another was sent; in some cases 
they did so, and in others they did not. A prominent professor 
objected strenuously to the questionnaire, complaining that there 
were not enough questions which could be anwered by ‘“‘yes”’ or 
no.” However, this professor sent in an excellent set of replies. 
Another wrote: ‘‘Though I have promised myself several times 
never again to aid and abet the questionnaire nuisance, I have 
broken my resolution . . . . this time because the purpose of the 
investigation seems to be really meritorious.” A third replied that 
he was too busy building up a school of commerce to give much 
attention to the development of sociology, but asked that his col- 
leagues in an affiliated institution be written to for data regarding 
their courses. This was done, and the suggestion above was men- 
tioned by way of introduction and ingratiation. Thereupon a dis- 
cussion arose between the colleagues in the affiliated institution as 
to whose business it was to answer, but no data were received from 
either institution. The fact that there are only 20 southern insti- 
tutions which list a separate department of sociology in their cata- 
logues, the questionnaires thus falling more or less at random— 
perhaps often into the administrative wastebasket—may account 
in part for the few replies. Most of the replies received were 
incomplete, and many of them did not attempt to follow the out- 
line given, but gave a few facts in a general letter. Several of the 
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higher-grade institutions did reply rather carefully, however, and 
this fact makes the data in the returns of considerable value. 

In view of these discouragements, the writer decided to turn to 
the catalogues of the institutions themselves for supplementary 
data, and through the courtesy of the librarian of the University 
of Missouri he was able to secure 138 catalogues of southern insti- 
tutions bearing the dates of 1916 or 1917 and 56 catalogues of other 
southern institutions bearing dates previous to 1916. Data from 
these catalogues, carefully tabulated, appear in Tables I-III. The 
institutions are divided into the two date groups represented in 
Tables I and II, because those of 1916 and 1917 may be regarded as 
current, representing courses of instruction in force during the 
session of 1916-17 and courses planned for 1917-18. Table II 
includes data drawn from catalogues issued from 1898 to 1915 
inclusive, but most of the issues fall within the years 1914 and 1915 
and very few are dated earlier than 1910. It may readily be 
observed that the character of the instruction in sociology in this 
earlier group of institutions is decidedly infericr, both as to amount 
and as to quality. This, of course, is due in part to the earlier date, 
but it is also largely to be accounted for by the fact that these insti- 
tutions average lower in grade and resources than do those listed 
in Table I. The fact that current catalogues could not be obtained 
from them is probably more or less significant in this connection. 
In a few instances neither reply to questionnaire nor catalogue 
could be obtained. The number of institutions included in the 
averages is large enough, however, to make this last-mentioned fact 
of little significance. Possibly in one or two instances, owing to 
change of name of the institution, there is duplication between 
Tables I and II; but this could have significance in the totals in 
rare instances only, and would not then modify conclusions essen- 
tially. 

It was the belief of the writer that valuable light might be thrown 
on the problem under investigation if a comparison were made of 
the courses of instruction offered in the other social sciences and 
history and also with those in Latin and Greek. This motive is 
discernible in each of Tables I-III. Comparisons with the other 
social sciences serve to indicate the relative importance from the 
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standpoint of the administrative and educational policy attached 
to sociology as a social science. Comparisons with Latin and 
Greek courses indicate much as to similar valuations (or is it tradi- 
tion and inertia ?) in regard to the rivalry between the social sciences 
and the classical languages. 

In one way the comparative data recorded in the tables indicate 
relatively a larger amount of attention to sociology than actually 
is given. The only unit of comparison found feasible was the 
“course,” which varies greatly as to length, number of hours 
devoted to the subject, etc. It was sometimes very difficult to 
determine the identity of a “course” even by means of the simple 
standards adopted. It may be said, however, that the average 
“course’’ in sociology represents fewer hours or a shorter length of 
time in terms of weeks than does a “course”’ in history or the classi- 
cal languages, though such is probably not true of sociology in 
comparison with the other social sciences. It may therefore be 
said that Tables I and II are slightly more favorable to sociology 
than the facts warrant. In no case is anything implied as to how 
many of the courses listed are actually given. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that ordinarily as large a proportion of the courses offered in 
sociology are given as of those offered in other subjects; for, while 
the other subjects compared are more likely to have the advantage 
in the matter of requirements, there is, on the other hand, little 
overpromotion in sociology, there being fewer than an average of 
two courses to the institution. 

Instruction in sociology is listed under 48 separate departmental 
titles in the 194 institutions examined, of which 12 include the 
word “sociology” and g others include the word “social” in some 
combination or other. In 20 instances the department is called 
Sociology; in 16, Economics and Sociology; in 4, Sociology and Eco- 
nomics; in 9, Education; in 8, Social Science; and in 8, Economics. 
In 73 of the 194 institutions examined there was no department 
listing a course in sociology, and in one institution there was as late 
as 1917 a department entitled Economics and Sociology in which 
no course in sociology was offered. In only 39 of the 138 institu- 
tions detailed in Table I are courses in sociology lacking, while 34 
out of the 56 institutions of Table II offer no sociology. Altogether 
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there were listed a total of 289 courses in sociology in the 194 insti- 
tutions (omitting the duplicate courses in the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, which is a part of the University of Georgia). Of 
these, 249 courses were found in the 138 institutions listed in Table I. 

It appears from Table III that different classes of institutions 
vary greatly in their collective emphasis upon the six separate fields 
of instruction here outlined. The earlier and poorer institutions 
(Table II) place much more comparative emphasis upon Latin and 
Greek than do those of Table I, as is indicated by their index num- 
bers—740 and 542 as against 392 and 303, respectively. Latin is 
given more attention than Greek in all types of institutions except 
the theological schools, the negro colleges listed as prior to 1916, and 
the state universities. White male colleges give most attention 
comparatively to Latin and Greek at the present time, although the 
white women’s colleges of Table II outstripped them in this regard 
at the earlier date indicated. This fact, however, may be explained 
in part by the fact that many of the latter class of colleges are little 
more than “finishing” and preparatory schools or junior colleges. 
The normal and industrial schools give least attention to Latin and 
Greek as compared with sociology, those for the negroes and the 
whites (mostly institutions for males) offer no Greek at all. Only 
one of the 8 white women’s normal and industrial colleges offers 
Greek. The solitary instance of a colored women’s college (Scotia 
College) offers no Greek, although it offers two courses in Latin as 
against one in sociology. 

The only one of the other subjects over which sociology has the 
lead in general is political science, and this average lead seems to 
be due in the main to the lack of development of political science 
in the minor and less standard colleges. In the coeducational insti- 
tutions, exclusive of state universities, sociology and political science 
stand shoulder to shoulder. In the male colleges and universities, 
political science has two and a half times the emphasis given to 
sociology, and in the state universities one and a fourth times that 
given to sociology. In the women’s colleges only about two-thirds 
as much attention is given to political science as to sociology; in 
the negro institutions only about one-fifth as much; and in the 
normal and industrial colleges for women and for colored people, 
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as well as in the theological schools, there is much less emphasis 
upon political science than upon sociology. In the white normal 
schools and agricultural and mechanical colleges, however, political 
science, often under the term civics, is more emphasized than is 
sociology. 

Economics is better developed than is sociology in all types of 
institutions except those for the training of ministers, negroes, 
women, and Catholic young men. The best present-day develop- 
ment of economics as compared with that of sociology occurs in the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, the colleges for men, the state 
universities, the white normal schools, and the white coeducational 
colleges. There is a very marked development of practical eco- 
nomics and commerce in some of the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, while the applied aspects of sociology are not yet receiving 
marked attention here or in any class of southern institutions. The 
most successful attempts to develop the applied and practical 
aspects of sociology are probably to be found in the University of 
North Carolina and in the Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute, 
Montevallo. 

History in all groups of institutions has a distinct lead over 
sociology. Usually one or more courses are required, and it has the 
sanction of past acceptance. Negro colleges “before 1916” give 
least differential emphasis to history. In fact, the institutions for 
negroes give, relatively to other institutions, little attention either 
to political science or to history. This is not difficult to understand 
when the political status and the condition of the negro are taken 
into consideration. A considerable proportion of the history 
courses in negro colleges deal with negro history. The relative pre- 
ponderance of emphasis given to history over sociology appears to 
be decreasing, if the data taken from Tables I and II and summa- 
rized in Table III can be regarded as significant in this connection. 
The same tendency is not so definitely apparent for economics and 
political science as compared with sociology. History has its major 
relative emphasis in very much the same groups of institutions as 
has economics, especially in white male colleges, white normal 
schools, white women’s colleges, coeducational institutions, and 
state universities, in the order named. The history given in 
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as well as in the theological schools, there is much less emphasis 
upon political science than upon sociology. In the white normal 
schools and agricultural and mechanical colleges, however, political 
science, often under the term civics, is more emphasized than is 
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The same tendency is not so definitely apparent for economics and 
political science as compared with sociology. History has its major 
relative emphasis in very much the same groups of institutions as 
has economics, especially in white male colleges, white normal 
schools, white women’s colleges, coeducational institutions, and 
state universities, in the order named. The history given in 
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theological schools is almost entirely church history, as is much of 
that given in the Catholic schools for young men. 

Sociology is perhaps least favored by the colleges for men, 14 of 
which institutions, out of a total of the 22 appearing in Table I 
(exclusive of state universities), were without courses in sociology. 
The institutions of all classes and dates for women most nearly 
approximate this record, with a showing of 21 out of 45 institutions 
without sociology. The women’s colleges of Table I (1916 and 
1917), however, make a slightly more favorable exhibit, 10 out of 
24 offering no course in sociology. Of the 3 women’s normal and 
industrial colleges (state institutions), only 1 listed no course in 
sociology, and the catalogue available from that institution bore 
the date 1915. The coeducational colleges (excluding state uni- 
versities) make a much better showing than either the men’s or 
women’s colleges, with only 11 out of 37 without courses in soci- 
ology, according to the catalogues for 1916 and 1917. Of 23 negro 
institutions only 1 was without sociology, and not a single state 
university was without a course in this subject, although 3 had only 
one course each and only 2 of the 14 listed as many as 10 courses, 


1 of these having 11 and the other 12 courses. Three of the state 
universities had no general or introductory course, and regarding 
the nature of the single course which might be classified as sociology 
in"one of these institutions, the professor in charge was in doubt, 
saying, “I give . . . . a course in American society, but, as it deals 
with social facts to the exclusion of sociological speculations, I pre- 


99? 


sume it would not be called ‘sociology. 

The nature of the courses in sociology in the various institutions 
naturally differs greatly. Of the 121 separate institutions which 
offer courses in sociology, 110 list introductory or general courses. 
Of the 11 institutions which offer no introductory course but list 
some other course, 8 offer only one course in sociology, 1 (a state 
university) offers two courses, one each in rural and urban sociology, 
and 2 offer three courses each. One of these (a state university) 
offers only courses in rural economics and sociology, the first of 
which courses really contains a considerable amount of general 
sociological matter, and the other (a theological seminary) lists 
courses in Christian and applied sociology. Of the 8 institutions 
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offering but one course, 5 are state normal schools; 2, normal and 
industrial colleges; 2, normal and an agricultural and mechanical 
college, 4 of which offer rural sociology; the other offers social 
education from a sociological standpoint. Each of the other 3 
institutions lists a course in social psychology. 

The 289 courses in sociology listed by the 121 institutions offer- 
ing the subject classify, with some slight variations of title, as 
follows: Sociology, 66; Principles of Sociology, 18; Elements of 
Sociology, 11; Introduction to Sociology, 5; Introduction to the 
Study of Society, 4; Introduction to Social Science, 1; General 
Sociology, 4; Advanced Sociology, 3; Sociology and Modern Social 
Problems, 3; Sociology and Social Welfare, 1; Outlines of Soci- 
ology, 2; Social Theories, 2; Social Problems, 12; Practical Soci- 
ology, 7; Applied Sociology, 6; Educational Sociology, 5; Rural 
Sociology, 23; Urban Sociology, 8; Criminology, 3; .Social Path- 
ology, 5; Social Amelioration, 4; Modern Charities, 4; Preventive 
Philanthropy, 2; Charities and Correction, 2; Socialism, 4; Race 
Problems, 3; Negro Life and Problems, 3; Christian Sociology, 3; 
Social Program of the Churches, 2; Family, 3; Problems of Child 
Welfare, 2; Social Statistics, 3; Social Investigation, 3; Social 
Psychology, 10; Social Evolution, 2; Anthropology, 6; Seminary, 4. 
One each of the following is classified: The Country Church, The 
Country School, Democracy, Descriptive Sociology, Elements of 
Institutional History, Ethnology, Growth of American Life and 
Character, History of Movements for Social Reform, History of 
Social Thought, The Juvenile Delinquent, Juvenile Sociology, 
Laboratory Course in Rural Sociology, Modern Social Conditions, 
Modern Social Prophets, Neighborhood Life in an Industrial Cen- 
ter, Penal and Charity Problems of South Carolina, Philosophy of 
Civilization, Playground and Recreation, Problems of Population, 
Problems of Industry, Progress and Reform, Science of Civilization, 
Social Philosophy, Social and Economic Surveys, Social Message 
of Jesus, Social Work, Social Maladjustment, Social Control, Social 
Organization, Social Welfare Activities, Social Relations of Women, 
Sociological Laboratory, Theories of Social Progress. 

Of the 110 introductory courses in sociology, 46 had, so far as 
could be determined from the printed descriptions, a theory content, 
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45 were a mixture of theory and the practical, and only 8 were appar- 
ently wholly practical in character. Eleven of the introductory 
courses were not described in such a way as to permit of classi- 
fication as above. The relative emphases upon the different con- 
tents of the introductory course may be ascertained from Table IV. 
It is worth noting in general that the non-technical institutions for 
the training of white men and women and the normal and industrial 
colleges for women tend to emphasize the theory aspect more 
broadly, while the professional and technical schools for whites and 
the institutions for negroes tend to emphasize the practical aspects 
of sociology. The extent to which the negro institutions correlate 
field work with the classroom teaching is especially noticeable. 
Too much dependence, however, should not be placed upon the 
classification of the nature of the introductory course here given, for 
the catalogue descriptions of courses are not always an entirely 
reliable guide. 

In regard to the field and laboratory work done in correlation 
with class instruction, the answers to the questionnaire are the 
best source of information. From the 27 replies received to this 
question the following are noted: 7 report no work of this sort 
done; 8 report field survey work; classes in 6 departments make 
visits to, and reports on, neighboring charitable and correctional 
institutions; 6 report general observations and trips; 2 mention 
study of local labor conditions and factories; in 3 institutions the 
students in sociology do some practical work; and in 1 there is a 
visit to and a report on a neighboring social settlement. Professor 
Branson, of the University of North Carolina, has a well-equipped 
laboratory in which his advanced students (37 and 33 the first and 
second semesters of last year respectively) work. Many of his 
students do field survey work for various agencies, as well as in part 
fulfilment of their regular instruction requirements. At Transyl- 
vania College, Modern Social Problems (the second course in the 
department) is presented as an observation course on local problems, 
reading and discussion being directed to the bringing out of the 
fundamental factors underlying local. conditions. At Maryville 
College, in urban sociology and in rural sociology, it is stated, stu- 
dents are required to make complete surveys of the city and county. 
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Three of the classes of Agnes Scott College spend one hour a week 
in practical field work in connection with various organizations in 
Atlanta. At Paine College (colored) teachers and students engage 
in local survey work and exhibit the same to mixed audiences. At 
the University of West Virginia the students have printed observa- 
tion schedules. 

Only 23 institutions made reply regarding the extent of co- 
operation between the Department of Sociology (or the department 
in which sociology is given) and outside agencies, and of these 19 
reported some sort of co-operation. The department as a whole 
was represented as co-operating in three different instances. In two 
institutions the department made surveys for outside agencies. At 
Louisiana State University the department gives training courses 
for the social workers of the city, and at Atlanta University the 
department conducts the annual conference on race problems, edits 
its proceedings, and acts as a bureau of information, especially in 
regard to matters pertaining to negroes. At the University of 
North Carolina the department is represented as co-operating with 
the following agencies: Federal Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization; Federal Bureau of Education; United States Public 
Health Service; Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C.; and all the 
state departments in Raleigh—particularly the State Community 
Service Bureau and the State Health Department. The faculty 
report for themselves personal co-operation in public addresses, 
sermons, extension (8); local charity work (5); committee work, 
local, state, national (5); participation in social reform movements 
(3); co-operation with the city government in the study of local 
problems (2); Y.M.C.A. and church work (2); surveys (2); legisla- 
tive reference work (1). Students are reported as co-operating with 
various local agencies, such as church, Y.M.C.A., charity, play- 
grounds (10), and surveys (3). 

It was possible to secure data regarding the academic records of 
g1 of the teachers of sociology listed in the catalogues for 1916 and 
1917. Ejighty-three of these teachers were male and 8 were female. 
Thirteen were given no titles in the catalogues. Seventy-one had 
the rank of professor, 1 of associate professor, 1 of adjunct professor, 
4 of assistant professor, 3 of instructor, 1 of lecturer, and 2 were 
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college presidents. Their degrees were distributed as follows 
(undergraduate degrees being given only when no graduate degree 
was listed and the A.M. degree only where the recipient did not also 
hold the Ph.D. degree): Ph.D., 34; A.M., 38; M.Accts., 1; 
AB., 14; B.L., 1; Ph.B., 1; LL.D., 1; D.D., 4; Th.D., 2; 
S.T.D., 1; M.D., 1; B.D., 5; Th.B., 1. Three teachers held no 
degrees at all. So far as could be determined from the catalogue 
and correspondence data, the Ph.D. degrees were received from the 
following institutions in the numbers indicated: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 6; Harvard University, 3; University of Chicago, 2; Johns 
Hopkins University, 2; Yale University, 2; Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 2; and the University of Berlin, Boston University, Clark 
University, University of Havana, Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
University of Michigan, New York University, University of Wis- 
consin, 1 each. Of the 17 teachers of sociology in the 14 state uni- 
versities, 10 have Ph.D. degrees, 6 the degree of A.M., and 1 the 
A.B. degree only. Of these Ph.D. degrees, 3 are from Columbia 
University, 2 from Harvard University, 1 from Johns Hopkins 
University, and 4 from sources not indicated. The ranks of the 
teachers in the state universities are distributed as follows: pro- 
fessor, 13; adjunct professor, 1; assistant professor, 2; instructor, 1. 
In 25 instances graduate majors and minors were ascertained from 
the answers to the questionnaire. The majors were distributed as 
follows: sociology, 5; economics, 4; education, 3; history, 3; 
philosophy, 3; economic history, English, geology, New Testa- 
ment theology, political science, psychology, theology, 1 each. The 
minors were: sociology, 11; economics, 5; history, 5; political sci- 
ence, 5; education, 3; philosophy, 3; and American history, Eng- 
lish, ethics, geology, New Testament, Old Testament prophecy, 
psychology, rural economics, rural sociology, 1 each. In only one 
instance in all the institutions examined did the data show that the 
instructor gave all his time to the teaching of sociology. This was 
at the University of West Virginia. 

In 26 cases the practical (non-pedagogical) training of the 
instructor before entering upon his teaching duties was ascertained. 
In 8 cases there was none. In 10 cases this included pastoral work, 
aggregating a total of 70 years. Three teachers gave residence at 
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a social settlement, aggregating 5 years; 3, ©tvey and social inves- 
tigation; 2 had been state commissioners of boy scouts; 2 cited 
farming; 2 worked for prohibition reform; and 1 each stated the 
following: business, local charity work, chairman state child-labor 
committee, college librarian 4 years, two years of law practice, one 
year’s work on the Encyclopaedia Britannica, president state normal 
school, and work among cotton-mill operatives. 

Twenty-three teachers responded to the request for information 
regarding practical and investigational work undertaken since enter- 
ing upon the present position, seven answering that they had done 
none. Twelve had been engaged in some sort of social survey work, 
mainly of local conditions, of whom only 4 had published their 
results. The most extensive work and publication of this sort 
seems to have been done by Professor Branson, of the University 
of North Carolina, though Atlanta University, Louisiana State 
University, the University of South Carolina, the University of 
Tennessee, and the University of West Virginia are well represented 
in this connection. Five teachers reported local organization work 
and 2 held the position of chairman of the local charity organization 
society. Three were engaged in general investigation of practical 
social problems and 4 reported themselves active in the directing 
of state and national organizations. This last was true especially 
at Southwestern University, Louisiana State University, and the 
University of West Virginia. 

The average length of time during which the 29 teachers, 
responding to question I (8), have been connected with their insti- 
tutions is 5.7 years, the longest time being 11 years (Clemson Col- 
lege) and the shortest time being 1 year (Atlanta University). The 
average length of time in which sociology has been taught in the 23 
institutions reporting is 9.5 years. In 3 (University of Arkansas, 
Atlanta University, and the University of West Virginia) it has 
been taught for 20 years, and in only 1 (Howard Payne College) 
has it been introduced as recently as 3 years ago. Both the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and Atlanta University report earlier instruc- 
tion of a definite sort—lectures in 1884-85 by President Edgars at 
the University of Arkansas and “rudimentary principles” taught 
at Atlanta University as early as 1875. 
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Sixteen of the 24 replies to question IV (1), regarding the aggre- 
gate enrolment in the social sciences and history for the year, gave 
data for each subject requested, thus permitting the tabulation and 
comparison of the data presented. Table V presents this data 
graphically. While 16 institutions is a small number to average, 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF ENROLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS FOR 16 INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 


Average Number } Corresponding 
Departments Compared in of Students | Index Numbers 
16 Institutions to Each to Correspond | jistituti 3 
Institution | nstitutions, 
| 1916 and 1917 


History courses in 16 insti- 
3,620 226 390 391 
Economics courses in 16 in- 
stitutions 1,669 104 179 172 
Political Science courses in | 
| 


61 96 


58 100 


it will be observed that the two sets of index numbers compared in 
Table V correspond closely. Granting that the 16 institutions here 
averaged are typical, it will be seen that the courses in political 
science and economics enrol on the average a few more students than 
would be expected, and that the courses in history enrol a few less 
than would be expected on the same basis of comparison with 
sociology. In the light of this showing, it may be of interest to 
consider the 25 replies to the question as to the existence or non- 
existence of discrimination for or against sociology. Fourteen 
replies asserted that there is no such discrimination in the institu- 
tions mentioned, but one of these adds, ‘‘ Have no funds for general 
sociology except in summer.” Five indicate that sociology is more 
or less favored. In 1 case the work in rural sociology is reported 
to be favored in funds, space, equipment, and teaching force, while 
the class advisers are not always sympathetic. Another states that 
there is no discrimination as between the social sciences, but that 
the president favors the social sciences because of their popularity. 
Still another replies, “No discrimination against sociology, but 
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rather a tendency to stress the department, the policy of the insti- 
tution being grounded in a practical curriculum.” Six report some 
discrimination against sociology, one saying that it is more difficult 
to get help and equipment because it is a relatively new and unrec- 
ognized subject. One mentions the fact that courses in sociology 
and economics are not allowed to Freshmen; another that there is 
no required work in sociology; while a fourth makes the statement 
that the classical-language teachers opposed the giving of credit 
to the work in sociology in his institution. 

The replies to the questions regarding prerequisites and require- 
ments were not sufficiently full and uniform to warrant tabulation. 
Twenty-seven reported as to the year in which students could be 
admitted to courses in sociology as follows: Freshman, 3; Sopho- 
more, 10; Junior, 12; and Senior, 2. These limitations are more 
or less flexible. 

There is apparently a wide range of choice with respect to 
textbooks for the introductory course. In some cases, especially 
in the larger institutions, reading-lists are reported as being sub- 
stituted for textbook guidance. Some excellently worked out out- 
lines of courses were submitted, but there is no space to publish 
them entire and not a sufficient number were submitted to make 
tabulation valuable. There were also some strong criticisms of 
textbooks. In so far as it was possible to determine textbooks 
from correspondence and catalogues, they run as follows, titles 
being omitted where unnecessary to clearness: Blackmar and 
Gillen, 10; Ellwood (Sociology and Modern Social Problems), 8; 
Giddings (Elements of Sociology), 6; Small and Vincent, 5; Hayes, 
4; Henderson (Social Elements), 3; Chapin, 2; Dealey, 2; Fair- 
banks, 2; Smith (Social Pathology), 2; and Blackmar, Bogardus, 
Carver, Davis (The Field of Social Service), Devine (Social Forces), 
Cooley (Social Organization), Fairchild, Giddings (Descriptive and 
Historical Sociology, Principles of Sociology), King (Education for 
Social Efficiency), Kirkpatrick, Marett, N.C.C.C. Reports, Quar- 
terly Bulletin of the State Board of Charities and Correction, Ross 
(Foundations of Sociology), Spencer (Principles of Sociology, Vol. 1), 
Warner (American Charities), Wolfe, Wright, 1 each. Some of 
the books here listed were used in combination with other text- 
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books, but in no case does this list include supplementary reading 
merely. 

Twenty-one out of the 25 instructors replying stated that they 
do not limit the size of classes, 6 of these implying that they would 
do so if the enrolment justified it. In four cases limits had been 
set, but in only one instance had the limit been reached. The 
limits were fixed at 30 and 35, where reported. The lecture and 
discussion methods of teaching tied for first mention, and in prac- 
tically all cases where one was mentioned first the other was placed 
in second position. Tests, weekly or monthly, reports on outside 
readings or investigations, term papers and personal investigation 
or group survey work are other methods emphasized in the order 
of statement. One correspondent maintained very strongly the 
value of the discussion method, and another regarded much out- 
side reading as fruitless. Thirteen correspondents speak of decided 
recent expansion or expected growth in the instructional force in 
sociology in their institutions. In two instances the only courses 
offered had been discontinued. In one case no reason was given, 
but in the other it was stated that the growth of the teaching 


requirement in economics without additional teaching force had 
crowded sociology out of the curriculum. 
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ADULT RECREATION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


The evolutionary origin of our race supplies the missing key 
to the conflicts between instinct and reason, between impulse and 
purpose, which were puzzling so long as man was supposed to have 
been turned off at a stroke by the Creator. Thanks to the evidence 
that our inborn tendencies established themselves as aids to 
survival under primitive conditions, Mencius’ doctrine of the 
goodness of original human nature as well as Calvin’s doctrine of its 
total depravity no longer present themselves as horns of an unes- 
capable dilemma. Far from being a simple, consistent thing, man’s 
nature appears to be a tangled skein. Besides very old tendencies 
which he shares with all mammals, and later ones which he inherits 
with the apes from their common ancestors in the Tertiary era, 
man has tendencies which have struck root only in the course of 
the thousands of centuries since he stood erect. 

Very quickly is this human nature overlaid and hidden by the 
training that fits us for our civilized and social life. Learned 
responses, acquired habits, the clipping and pruning to make 
ourselves acceptable, so mask our original tendencies that they 
are soon hard to make out. For knowledge of them we must 
observe children in a state of freedom or adults in their self-revealing 
moments—that is, when they are off their guard, distraught, 
dreaming, diverting themselves, projected suddenly into a strange 
situation, or meeting a crisis, when they act quickly and from the 
subconscious. 

Since our original tendencies—let us say instincts, for short— 
proceed neither from the hand of the Creator nor from a “‘fall”’ in 
the Garden of Eden, it is idle to try to make them out as inherently 
good or bad. Every one of them, during the process of its acquire- 
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ment, was an aid to survival and therefore was good. But, owing 
to the grip of heredity, an instinct may outlast the wild life in 
which it was serviceable. Within the brief historic period the 
conditions of living have so immensely changed that more than one 
of man’s original tendencies have become a handicap to its possessor 
or a menace to society. In our present stage, for example, the 
teasing, tormenting, and bullying impulses make trouble and 
should be curbed; while, for the sake of social peace, the fighting 
impulses must be guided into safe channels. The latter-day 
doctrine that every natural tendency is good is as wide of the truth 
as the venerable dogma of original sin. 

Generally the instincts which do not appear to be grinding 
anybody’s grist have been given a bad name. In the primitive 
instincts the moralists have perceived the roots of the great vices. 
Parents are exasperated by the impish and mischief-making bent 
of their children. Teachers, clergymen, employers, magistrates, 
and drillmasters—in a word, the whole corps of man-tamers—find 
themselves continually baffled by the waywardness of human 
nature. Efficiency is ever being tripped up by man’s inborn 
restlessness, wanderlust, gregariousness, self-assertiveness, or thirst 
for excitement. It is these traits that hinder people from living 
according to some pattern held up to them—the sage’s ‘“‘life of 
reason,” the saint’s “‘godly life.”” So that all that is authoritative 
in ourselves or in society has sought to repress the instincts in the 
interest of rational purpose. 

Worse yet, prophets have often sharply opposed mind and body 
and stigmatized the propensities of the latter as base and brutish. 
It is only the soul that strives for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. Natural appetites, impulses, and inclinations, being of 
the flesh, should be brought under. Hence ethical and religious 
systems have frequently apexed in a morbid asceticism, condemning 
comfort, pleasure, laughter, and play, and idealizing fasting, vigils, 
celibacy, silence, solitude, and poverty. 

In the light of our present knowledge of man, ‘‘mortifying the 
body”’ ranks in senselessness with human sacrifice and witch- 
baiting. The peoples which have gone the farthest in smothering 
the instincts are marked by passivity and weakness. What a 
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contrast between the ancient Greeks, with their ideal of temperance, 
and the modern Hindoos, who, intent on strengthening the spiritual 
nature at the expense of the animal nature, seem really to have 
squandered their vitality! The truth is that—to quote Graham 
Wallas—‘‘we cannot in St. Paul’s sense ‘mortify’ our dispositions. 
If they are not stimulated, they do not therefore die, nor is the 
human being what he would be if they had never existed. If we 
leave unstimulated, or, to use a shorter term, we ‘baulk,’ any one 
of our main dispositions, Curiosity, Property, Trial and Error, 
Sex, and the rest, we produce in ourselves a state of nervous strain.” 

The ascetic frenzy is passing, but meanwhile the work side of 
life has turned ascetic and appeals less and less to man’s native 
tendencies. The case was bad enough when, a few thousands of 
years ago, hunting failed him and in tilling the soil he first made his 
acquaintance with drudgery. Then began the elimination of the 
laziest and the invention of whips to drive men through unstimu- 
lating tasks. But the husbandman, working with growing things 
out of doors and in touch with domestic animals, is a glad child of 
nature compared with the modern factory-worker, feeding metal 
plates to a punching machine for ten hours a day. 

The grind of business, on the other hand, is relieved by situations 
which stir the hunting, emulative, fighting, or constructive instincts. 
The man with a prospering enterprise of his own usually finds zest 
in running it and hates to have to take the salaried post offered him 
by the trust that absorbs his concern. The fact that the 
phraseology and mental imagery of typical business men are 
saturated with pictures borrowed from the chase and the fight 
reveals why so many remain in business long after they are able 
to retire, and why they are so loath to admit that business should 
be a form of social service and not a game. 

The professions appeal less to the cave man in us, though, to be 
sure, the trial lawyer tastes the joy of battle, the preacher may 
think of himself as wrestling with Satan, while the engineer may 
delight in besting snowslide or quicksand. If on the whole they 
are less piquant than business and speculation, the professions offer 
the excitement of variety and uncertainty, put intermittent strains 
on the attention, and set problems which stimulate curiosity and 
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the instinct of workmanship. Unlike the maker of the fiftieth part 
of a pin, the professional man feels the elation that comes from 
following a job right through to the anticipated end. 

It is a pity that no one has ever methodically dissected the 
occupations to determine how much we relish them from instinct, 
how much from transferred interest, and how much they go against 
our grain. No doubt an investigator would discover startling 
contrasts. Children react to callings without heed to their pay or 
social grade, and the boy’s naive ambition to be a scout, a sleuth, a 
teamster, or a locomotive engineer gives a clue to the reaction of 
the primitive self. At the same time, this self appears to be lynx- 
eyed in detecting in dull-looking situations material for thrills. 
The same golden make-believe that in childhood transforms play- 
fellows into bears and Indians saves many of us in overspecialized 
callings from becoming mere automatons. 

The increasing poverty of modern employments in elements 
which stimulate the instincts accounts for the amazing growth in 
our time of the passion of recreation. What the “‘stale’’ worker 
covets is not rest; else why not lounge away his holiday on his 
back porch? Nor is change of activity all he craves; else why does 
not the hotel clerk spend his vacation as stevedore, the physician as 
teamster or piano-mover? [If it is relaxation he is after, why does 
not the tired brain-worker spend his summer holidays in gym- 
nasium, bowling alley, and shooting gallery? No, what ails the 
slave of desk and clock, of client and customer, is what ails the 
horse pawing in his stall, the wolf restlessly pacing his cage. He 
needs experience that will feed his famishing instincts. Hence the 
great recipe for recreation is “‘back to nature’”—raw nature, so 
rich in simple and racially familiar things! In a wilderness trip the 
novice thinks it is the big outstanding features that do him good— 
canoe paddling, swimming, fishing, or shooting rapids. The fact 
is, most of his benefit comes from a lot of little things which he 
scarcely notices, but which register in his subconscious mind. Such 
are green-clad hills, tossing seas of verdure, the sparkle of sunlight 
on stirring leaves and rippling water, the mirror magic of still lakes, 
the soughing in pine tops, the shadow dance of sun falling through 
foliage, the challenge of precipitous trails, the sense of little peering 
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furry creatures all about one. Thick woods, darkness, and queer 
night noises stir the wild self in us just enough to afford a delicious 
tingle. The fact that after a night passed close to lapping waves 
or a waterfall one wakes fresher than after a still night may mean 
that the subconscious self was recognizing grateful sounds. Any- 
how, from sleep in a hotel near to train sheds or to a busy traffic 
corner one wakes weary. 

The priceless gift a summer camp offers to city boys is not fresh 
air and exercise so much as the stimulating of deep-seated instincts, 
which find no outlet in the regular round of home, school, and street. 
It is full of challenge to the prying, roving, hunting, collecting, 
contriving, and vying tendencies. The woods appeal to youth as 
catnip does to cats. “I have often,” says Professor Puffer, ‘in 
taking cross-country walks with boys attempted to switch out from 
among the trees into open meadows or pasture land to save dis- 
tance. Over and over again, however, have the boys protested. 
‘No, don’t. Let’s stay in the woods,’ they have entreated.” 

One who watches himself closely learns that very little things 
get a rise out of his original nature. Plodding through a drizzle is 
depressing, but there is exhilaration in battling a gusty rainstorm 
or a blizzard. The canoeist notices that adverse waves by rousing 
his fighting instinct are easier to paddle against than a current or 
a head wind. The angler cares more for fly-casting and bait- 
casting than for still-fishing, because a thrill in him answers the 
“strike”’ of the fish. This is why he seeks out the “‘gamy”’ species, 
that seize his lure with a rush and fight hard when hooked. 

Experienced campers know better than to let a “tenderfoot”’ 
party turn in without a camp fire. The brightening of spirits in 
the circle as the genial blaze gnaws its way out of the heaped wood 
has its root doubtless in the selection that went on among the 
earlier generations of our race. Those who did not respond to the 
fire’s magic wandered too far into the dark and were pounced on. 
We are descended from such as took comfort in fire at night and 
kept close to the red protector. 

The reason why tenting life out of doors has a mysterious 
healing power over mental disorders is that it teems with experiences 
which are as grateful to the subconscious as soft fur is to the skin. 
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Its rehearsal of activities of body and states of mind belonging to 
the childhood of our race rests the overtaxed higher cerebral centers. 
This no doubt accounts for the marked improvement in the state 
of epileptics, insane, and incorrigibles when removed from alms- 
houses and jails to a farm colony well situated with reference to 
water, groves, and hills. It is significant that to sick minds the 
greatest benefit comes, not just from working out of doors— 
fencing or digging—but from farming, gardening, and caring for 
animals. 

Like townspeople, the dwellers on lonely farms suffer from 
“baulked disposition,” but their trouble comes from quite another 
quarter. In the open country what irks is not so much lack of the 
stimuli nature provides as lack of society. Gray days of toil, alone 
or with grave, still elders, are zestless to the child of a race that 
went always in bands. The farm youth craves elbow touch, eye- 
beam, voices, the call of his kind, concerted rythmic response. 
After an autumn of hard work amid sere stalks and under leaden 
skies, his thrills will come, not from ‘‘camping out,” but from social 
“bee,”’ dance, charivari, or religious revival. Foot-loose, he will 


seek the city, bathe himself in throngs, and make up for months of 
flatness by a prolonged spree in motion-film theaters, vaudevilles, 
and amusement parks. 

Certain vices get much of their power from men’s desperate 
desire to escape from the humdrum of a life bare of recreation. 
Says the Philippine Opium Commission: 


What people on earth are so . . . . destitute of amusement as the Chinese, 
both rich and poor? There are no outdoor games in China, or, indeed, any 
games except in a gambling sense. Absolute dullness and dreariness seem to 
prevail everywhere. As these two demons drive the Caucasian to drink, so 
they drive the Chinese to opium. As an individual may by habitual toil and 
attention to business become incapable of amusement, so a race of almost 
incredible antiquity, which has toiled for millenniums, may likewise reach a 
point in its development where the faculty of being amused has atrophied and 
disappeared, so that all that remains is the desire to spend leisure in placidity. 
And nothing contributes so much to this as opium. 


Alcoholism by no means indicates either a physiological demand 
for stimulant or a specific craving for strong drink. Many hope 
for relief from the mental depression produced by living against 
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the native grain. What a far cry from the running, striking, 
throwing, hunting, stalking, and fighting nature fitted us for to the 
few endlessly repeated movements of the modern factory operative! 
The discipline, the monotony, the meaninglessness of one’s minute 
fragment of a task, the dreary surroundings in industrial towns, 
make life more irksome than ever before it has been for free workers. 
The series—herdsman, husbandman, craftsman, artisan—consti- 
tutes a curve away from the instinctive which finds its climax in 
the machine-tender. With little in it to rouse the impulses of 
rivalry, curiosity, or constructiveness, the day’s work is done under 
steady strain. One drives through it only for the Saturday pay 
check. ‘“‘Why do you get drunk ?” a Chicago stock-yards worker 
was asked. ‘‘Because that’s the quickest way out of Packing- 
town,’’ was the reply. Small wonder that people who scrape pig 
bristles sixty hours a week and live in mean, dingy little houses, 
looking out across stretches of mud, cinders, or car tracks, should 
seek the ruddy glow of saloon good-fellowship and drink to forget. 

Recreation, then, there must be, if people gone stale are not to 
poison themselves with drugs. But what shall serve for recreation 
is far from being a private question. Still less can it be left to the 
conscience of commercial amusement caterers. Because they 
touch and awaken the instincts, and because the instincts may call 
out the jungle self, amusements have always given rise to many of 
the chief ethical problems in society. The experience of civilized 
peoples with certain sports which rouse the aboriginal instincts of 
combat make it clear that we have here to do with a very serious 
matter. 

The bloody spectacles of fighting men and beasts provided by 
the ruling class of Rome as a means of contenting the populace 
eventually struck root in all parts of the Empire save Palestine, 
and were for four hundred years a master-influence upon the ancient 
world. The recent surmise that they were “‘not a brutalizing 
agency, but an afterglow of brutality left behind” is confuted by the 
fact that they were not Latin in origin, but Etruscan, and that five 
centuries elapsed after the founding of the city before Rome saw 
them. At first such spectacles were occasional, but in time a 
veritable mania for them grew up, and the acquired love of blood- 
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shed was perpetuated from age toage. When Antiochus introduced 
the games into Syria, the first impression was one of disgust, but 
repetition changed the feeling into approval. Greece, superior in 
civilization, long resisted bloody spectacles and only the rabble 
ever became fond of them. To the last the educated unanimously 
condemned them. 

The moral harm wrought by the arena baffles measurement, but 
it is significant that the Roman world remained hard and ruthless 
until Stoicism, and, Jater, Christianity, brought a spirit of mildness, 
and that none of its peoples experienced the gradual genial humani- 
zation that had occurred in the development of the Greeks. 

That morally the bullfight has been a millstone tied about the 
neck of the Spaniards, Mexicans, and Peruvians is doubted by 
no one who has ever seen it. In the beginning it was a knightly 
sport, but with the coming on of generations which had drunk in 
the gory sights of the bullring almost with their mother’s milk 
it degenerated. Today the onlooking multitude shows a quite 
depraved taste for seeing living flesh torn and blood gush out. The 
riding out of blindfolded old horses for the bull to vent his rage 
upon is obviously no part of the fight, but a sop to the bloodthirst 
of the crowd. The devotees of the bullfight insist that it fosters 
‘“‘manliness,”’ but what is the manliness of the spectators who from 
their safety cry “Nearer!” to the matador, compared with that of 
the aviator or mountain climber who seeks his thrills by risking 
his own life, not that of another? Noting the children about the 
bullring, noting how even the boys in the street play bull and 
matador, one perceives why the history of so fine a strain as the 
Celt-Iberian is stained with mistreatment of domestic animals, 
the use of torture, cruelty to the fallen foe, and ruthlessness to 
political adversaries. A few years ago a Mexican governor 
addressed his people with the prophetic words: “Diaz is old. 
When he is gone, what will happen? I say as long as your 
recreation centers in the bullfight, so long as your little boys and 
mothers with babes at breast flock to these places, so long will 
Mexico be a land of revolutions. While the strong hand of Diaz 
still supports you, commence now to find a substitute in character- 
building recreation.” 
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The prize ring differs from the arena in that the combatants are 
free men and their weapons not deadly. It appeals, however, to 
instincts as primitive as those which found satisfaction in the duels 
of gladiators. President G. Stanley Hall testifies: 


In witnessing great pugilistic contests, which I sometimes permit myself 
to do as a student of human nature, the three surprises are: first, my own tense 
and absorbing interest that makes me want to shout and yell like a wild Indian 
as the rest do and perhaps leap into the ring; second,a kind of cathartic refresh- 
ment after the brainstorm, which like a thunderstorm clears the air; and third, 
that I see so many other respectable people there whom I know, but do not 
wish me to recognize them. 


Refreshment from indulgence in old prehistoric states of mind 
there is, no doubt, but, were the prize ring open to children and 
youth, it would brutalize as the bullring has brutalized. What 
keeps pugilistic encounters from becoming rougher than they 
actually are appears to be, not the squeamishness of their devotees, 
but the sentiment of the outside public. The disgust of “fight 
fans” at a “‘tame”’ bout, their joy in “bare knuckles” and a fight 
“‘to the finish,” indicate that but for society’s veto a revival of 
gladiatorial combats would be a money-making venture in the 
great cities of today. 

In the conflict type of recreation it makes a great difference 
morally whether a man gets the sharp tang of excitement by 
struggling himself or by watching others struggle. In the latter 
case he is a spectator, not a player, and has his elation without 
effort, pain, or danger. But so fine a thing ought not to be had 
on such easy terms. It is the man willing to put on the gloves and 
“take punishment”’ who has earned the right to enjoy the boxing 
of others. The chief reason why national sport degenerates is 
that, after people have become lazy and soft, they will not make 
their own fun, but have it catered, allowing to be spilled the cheap 
blood of beasts, slaves, criminals, captives, gladiators and foreadors, 
because they are too canny to risk their own skins. 

The parasitic onlooker is to blame for the monstrous and 
demoralizing excess that presently shows itself in sport. The 
amateur sportsman is held back from such excess by the price he 
pays in danger and pain. The spectator knows no such curb; 
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dulled by familiarity, he demands sights ever more sensational and 
shocking to thrill his jaded nerves. Thus in the course of two 
centuries the Roman populace became gluttons for blood. At a 
single spectacle Trajan produced eleven thousand animals, while 
Claudius staged a sea fight in which nineteen thousand gladiators 
butchered one another till the waters of the lake were red! 

Among us, multitudes who want, not to play, but to be amused, 
participate by inner imitation in the contests of professionals when 
they should be at games of their own. One who hunts, fishes, 
canoes, rows, sails, climbs, golfs, or skis, despises these flabby 
athletes by proxy. The “fan” who is nothing else is a hanger-on 
of the play of others. Least athletic of men, he never plays at 
anything himself but is content to be a mere spectacle-hunter. 
His crowd hysteria and partisanship disgust true sportsmen and 
throw sport into the hands of those who play for the money there 
is in it. 

Quite apart from its lure of easy gain, gambling fascinates 
because its conflict situations appeal to the same instinct which is 
excited in boat race or ball game, in business competition or stock 
speculation. Its reaction, unlike that from watching physical 
combat, is not brutalizing. Society bans the gamester, whose zest 
is but that of the business man or sportsman, because he creates 
no values and breaks down good habits. Once the something-for- 
nothing itch gets into its blood a people loses heart for industry 
and saving, while all the parasitisms—theft, swindling, fraud, 
extortion, graft, vice-catering, imposture—flourish with a tropical 
luxuriance. 

A host of diversions appeal openly or subtly to the very old 
and masterful mating instinct. Promiscuous sensual dancing, 
“girl” shows, risqué plays, the nude in art, and the daring in 
literature allure because they are saturated with sex suggestion. 
Great cities and old civilizations become corrupt because they so 
abound in means of titillating desire. The fact that man is the 
only species possessing arts for whetting sex appetite justifies, in 
respect to the relations between the sexes, a discipline and a 
surveillance to which no other creature needs submit. No doubt 
if amusement caterers were given a perfectly free course—no check 
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from police or public opinion, from current standards of decency, 
or from the steadying influence of elders—sensuality would be 
excited to such a pitch that marriage and home would be broken 
down and race continuance imperiled. 

For dealing with demoralizing sports and amusements there 
are three policies—viz., suppression, substitution, and sublimation. 

No policy has been so throughly tried out as suppression. 
Religion naturally dreads whatever unleashes the beast in man 
and hence has taken a critical attitude toward recreations. The 
early Christians turned with horror from the arena. The mediaeval 
church sought to solve the problem of popular recreation by herself 
providing pageants, plays, festivals, and the like means of brighten- 
ing the drab existence of the masses. The Puritans uprooted the 
old loose communal diversions of “‘merrie’”’ England, closed the 
playhouses, and destroyed the people’s pleasure fields. Macaulay’s 
gibe that they stopped bear-baiting, “not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators,”’ will equally 
fit the foes of bullfighting, cockfighting, or any other demoralizing 
sport, for they are more shocked by the lowering of men than the 
suffering of animals. Various Protestant groups long ago took 
alarm at the moral flare-back from recreations and proceeded to 
lay their ban on gambling, dancing, the theater, the circus, and the 
novel. 

Such a yoke may be assumed by the elect, but it cannot be 
imposed on the people as a whole. Even the religious groups have 
had to give up much of their old-time strictness. Instead of 
recreation being cut down in volume, there is every reason to 
anticipate that it will greatly expand. As our daily occupations 
become more specialized, more methodical, more routinary, fall 
completely under “scientific management,” and lose much of their 
creative gladness, as the hotter pace of modern life brings upon the 
higher brain centers a constant and severe strain which must be 
offset by longer intervals of rest and relaxation, the demand for 
recreation will become more general, more imperious, and more 
justified. 

The substitution policy goes on the theory that for every low 
and demoralizing sport some fine and wholesome substitute may 
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be found which will in the end prove just as satisfying. This in 
turn rests on the psychological principle that each of our tendencies 
may be brought into play by a variety of situations. Detective 
stories and Boy Scout maneuvers afford gratification to the hiding 
and hunting instincts, as well as playing “It” or “I spy.’’ March- 
ing, crew rowing, and choral singing give the pleasure of rythm 
no less than seesaw and dancing. Our political contests certainly 
stir and refresh us, and if the Romans had stayed democratic, as 
the Athenians did, they would have hankered less for bloody games. 
Patriotic festivals, political barbecues, and ecstatic religious revivals 
are as truly emotional “sprees” as prize fights and lynchings, 
besides being innocent. 

The experience of the last fifteen years opens a wonderful vista 
for substitution in the sphere of sports. The thirty-three hundred 
supervised playgrounds in the United States, looked after by eight 
thousand professional leaders and supervisors, have weaned great 
numbers of lads from mischief-making, broken up “‘tough”’ gangs, 
and overcome slum tendencies. Athletic contests have driven the 
bullfight from Hispanic peoples under American influence. The 
Filipinos are finding their excitement about the baseball diamond 
rather than the cockpit: the chocolate-colored Malay lads took to 
playing our national game and talking its slang before they were 
able to speak English. Under the lead of American officials the 
wild Igorrotes of Luzon have learned to divert themselves with 
athletic contests and dancing instead of head-hunting. At first 
the savage bystanders would stone the too-skilful pitcher of a 
visiting team and match games often broke up in a free fight; but 
the onlooking Americans and the police checked such tendencies 
and now the Igorrotes are said to be good sportsmen. In China, 
as opium smoking declines, sport comes in with a rush and thousands 
of Chinese make long journeys by train in order to attend the 
national meets. In the light of experience it does not seem rash 
to anticipate that bullfight and cockfight, opium debauch and 
vinous “spree,” every ghoulish orgy of religious fanaticism and 
every obscene or bloody rite in Asiatic temples, may be displaced 
in a generation or two by ball games and track meets, folk-dancing 
and symbolic pageants, if only in public supervised recreation 
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centers all the children are bred to merry and wholesome 
plays. 

Sublimation occurs when the original demands of our natures 
accept purely imaginative gratification or become blent with 
culture elements. This leads to the enjoyment of art, which is 
quite a different outlet from play. Music touches and rouses 
instinct after instinct, but not in a way to threaten the poise of the 
civilized man. In the theater our emotions are fed with the 
situations presented by love, war, diplomacy, crime, adventure, 
and politics. The flight instinct, after childhood quite suppressed 
in real life, causes us to hang breathlessly upon the motion-picture 
representation of the hunted animal or the hunted man. The 
maternal instinct is stirred by the representation of the waif, the 
hapless victim, the stricken hero. The well-made plot of novel or 
drama is a challenge to the instinct of curiosity, like a puzzle or a 
riddle. The fighting spirit is never neglected, for, in the language 
of President Hall, ‘Every drama and romance pivots on a conflict 
ending in the triumph of one and the defeat of the other force or 
person, and the zest of it all is that the conflict is more intense 
and the issues more clearly drawn and palpable than in real life 
about us.” 

There are signs that society, which has recently been converted 
to the policy of making provision for play, may yet be brought to 
do something for music and art. Municipal bands and orchestras 
are not uncommon, and the Puritan horror of the theater is nearly 
gone. Educators recognize the socializing power of good drama, 
and a stage is often provided in the newer school buildings. The 
social settlements have taken a hand in producing good plays, and 
their successors, the public social centers, may offset the evil 
tendencies of the commercial theater. 

Perhaps half a century hence it will be as much a matter of 
course for the community to maintain public playground, recreation 
field, and stage as now it is a matter of course for it to maintain a 
public school. For if it is wise for society to care to feed the 
intellect, why is it not equally wise to provide the agencies which 
tend to preserve a balance between primitive cravings and the 
humane and social feelings ? 


SURVIVALS AND THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


ROBERT H. LOWIE 
American Museum of Natural History 


When the average American ethnologist hears the word “sur- 
vival,’ he crosses himself four or five times and mutters some 
cabalistic phrase, such as “historical method,” designed to ward 
off the noisome influence. For the spread of rationalistic principles 
over the globe alarms him as the ridiculous goodness of his parish- 
ioners struck terror into the soul of gentle Alice Brown’s father con- 
fessor; when everyone has divested himself of traditional beliefs, 
what will then become of the professional ethnologist, whose bread 
and butter depends on the study of accepted faiths, institutions, 
and usages? The simplest preventive is to create or to perpetuate 
a body of ethnological superstitution or, to put it more mildly, of 
ethnological folklore. 

What is there to inflame the American ethnologist’s passion in 
the doctrine of survivals? Why is an ethnologist damned to per- 
dition for accepting the survivalist position? Why is it necessary 
to lift a colleague from the bottomless pit of iniquity to a limbo of 
comparative respectability by assuring the world that, while he 
may have yielded allegiance to some European theory, he of course 
has not followed the ignorant and immoral foreigner in his views 
on survivals? The emotional value that seems to be attached to 
this matter is such that a few remarks on the logic of the survival 
theory seem in order. 

“A custom is regarded as a survival,’’ writes Rivers, “if its 
nature cannot be explained by its present utility but only becomes 
intelligible through its past history.”* Or, to put it on a less exclu- 
sively utilitarian basis, a survival is an element of culture that has 
become isolated from its organic context and can be understood 
only by being restored to its proper place. As soon as this defini- 
tion is grasped, the reality of survivals is illustrated by a thousand 


* Rivers, “Survival in Sociology,” Sociological Review, 1913, pp. 293-305. 
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instances from our own civilization. Our mode of electing a presi- 
dent when the original motive of having electors independent of 
the popular will has disappeared is one example. The retention 
of methods of military drill in no way appropriate for modern war- 
fare is another. Our heritage of mediaeval legalism forms a third; 
and soon. As for cruder cultures, the innumerable cases in which 
natives cling to an old pattern for a tool when a new kind of mate- 
rial, such as copper superseding stone, demands a new form consti- 
tute an important group of survivals. 

If, then, survivals are matters of direct observation, whence 
the wrath of the ethnological orthodoxy militant? The reason is 
sheer ignorance of survivalist logic. For this logic is not one whit 
inferior to the approved method of the historical school or, for 
that matter, to that of scientific investigation generally. 

In order to test this assertion, let us see what the vaunted his- 
torical method in ethnology amounts to. In dealing with primitive 
civilizations we are of course very rarely in the fortunate position 
of having the support of authentic historical records. Accord- 
ingly, almost every statement as to chronological sequence or 
tribal connections is not based on an immediate datum, but is a 
matter of hypothesis and inference. If some element of culture is 
found among two neighboring peoples and we desire to determine 
from which of them it has been transmitted to the other, we uncon- 
sciously employ a number of common-sense criteria. 

For example, we may contend that the trait has been borrowed 
by people. Assuming the two peoples are A and B, people A 
borrowed because their language has no indigenous designation 
for the loan-concept. We place some reliance on this argument 
because we know from a number of instances whose history is 
established that words are borrowed with things—to mention only 
tea and kindergartens as the first random illustrations that offer 
themselves. Another type of argument is based on the intensity 
of a cultural feature, the assumption being that as water cannot 
rise above its source so an element of culture will be most highly 
developed in its place of origin. This, also, is not a purely a priori 
contention, for we can readily support it by empirical data. Hand- 
kissing, which flourishes in oriental Europe, dwindles in Viennese 
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society to an act of courtesy toward ladies or a piece of lip-service to 
social superiors; Athenian art did not retain its pristine vigor when 
transplanted to Rome; and so forth. That this latter mode of 
argument virtually merges in the survival theory hardly requires 
mention. 

Again, the strictly historical ethnologist will use established 
ethnographical knowledge to guide, not only his inferences from 
reported data, but the very course of investigation in the field. 
Being saner in his practice than in his theory, he completely aban- 
dons his favorite doctrine of the complete uniqueness of historical 
events. If he did not, his mode of preparing for an expedition 
would savor of the ridiculous. If cultures are subject to an infi- 
nitely powerful trend toward individualization, why study the 
culture of the Santee Dakota when going to the Yankton branch 
of the same Indian tribe? Ex hypothesi the civilization of Aus- 
tralia or of Mars would be as much to the point. It is a healthy 
instinct that preserves the ethnologist from such absurdity. He 
brings the Yankton under the wider concept “ Dakota” and argues 
that there is at least a strong probability that the essential features 
found in one division will be duplicated in the other. The Santee 
culture, which is supposed to be known, may be defined as a com- 
plex of traits a, b,c, . . . . ; our historian assumes that because 
the Yankton at one time were certainly one with the Santee, i.e., 
represented the same complex, there is a relatively strong likeli- 
hood that a particular element will still be common to both, and 
his field work yields the experimental corroboration or refutation 
of this working hypothesis. 

Now, in what respect does the method of survival differ from 
that of the ethnological historian? Let us take for illustration 
the oft-cited case of the avunculate. In the Banks Islands of 
Melanesia the maternal uncle and his nephew stand to each other 
in an altogether distinctive relationship. A man treats his mother’s 
brother with much more respect than his father. On the other 
hand, he may take any of his maternal uncle’s property, marries 
his maternal uncle’s widow, and is introduced into the men’s club- 
house through his uncle’s sponsorship. These features are asso- 
ciated with the system of mother-kin by which a man must belong 
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to the same clan as his maternal uncle and cannot belong to the 
same clan as his father or his father’s brother. 

The rationale of the avunculate lies in the accentuation of the 
maternal line of descent characteristic of the Banks Islands organi- 
zation. On the other hand, it is not only obvious, but ridiculous, 
that the avunculate should coexist with a patrilineal scheme of 
organization, for it seems a contradiction in terms that a society 
which stresses the father’s line should accord more than paternal 
(or filial) privileges to the maternal uncle (or sister’s son). When, 
therefore, we discover the avunculate among patrilineal Melane- 
sians, such as the Torres Straits Islanders, it is an entirely legiti- 
mate, nay, an almost inevitable, inference that this feature did 
not originate as part of their social scheme, but is the remnant of a 
matrilineal society which once existed in these same islands or 
elsewhere. 

But the avunculate is also well developed on the Pacific coast 
of North America. Among the Tlingit, for example, property was in- 
herited, not by the son, but by the sister’s son, and spirits descended 
in one family from uncle to nephew. On the other hand, the 
nephew was obliged to render gratuitous service to his mother’s 
brother in boyhood. Further, the uncle’s widow was married by 
the sister’s son.' The resemblance to Melanesian conditions is 
not so marked in other American areas, but unmistakable elements 
of the avunculate complex crop up here and there. Thus, among 
the Hopi of Arizona ceremonial prerogatives descend from uncle 
to sister’s son; with the Pawnee the maternal uncle enjoyed a 
peculiar position of authority; and among the Choctaw children 
inherited property, not from the father, but from a brother or 
mother’s brother. Can it be sheer chance that these are all tribes 
with a matrilineal social system? And, if so, can it be only a 
curious accident that has produced the startling resemblance 
between the Melanesian and North American conditions ? 

What is the logical aspect of these phenomena? A complex 
of features a, to wit, the avunculate, is frequently found in con- 


t Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, p. 231; Swanton, “Social Condition, Beliefs and 
Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingit Indians,” 26th Ann. Rept. Bureau American 
Ethnology, p. 466. 
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junction with another feature, 6, i.e., mother-kins. The coinci- 
dence, moreover, is not a purely empirical one, but one of which the 
rationale is at once manifest. When, therefore, we encounter 
element a in conjunction, not with 6, but with d, we automatically 
infer that this latter association has superseded the not merely 
usual but logically consistent connection of a and 6. The validity 
of this conclusion will become the more assured the more definitely 
we can point to a complex a+6 in a neighboring or related tribe. 
Thus, among the Hottentot there is a peculiarly close relation- 
ship between mother’s brother and uterine nephew, involving the 
privilege of appropriating each other’s property, but we have yet 
to learn of matrilineal groups in this tribe." A more typical form 
of the avunculate, however, occurs among another South African 
people, the patrilineal Thonga. Here the sister’s son throughout his 
life is the object of special care on his uncle’s part. For example, the 
maternal uncle sacrifices himself on behalf of his nephew and offi- 
ciates in the funeral ceremonies. Property is, indeed, now inherited 
by the sons of the deceased, yet the uterine nephews demand and 
receive a share, thereby formally waiving more pretentious claims. 
Finally, as in the Banks Islands and on the North Pacific coast, 
the nephew may inherit a maternal uncle’s widow. That so many 
features of the avunculate should coexist with a rule of paternal 
descent remains an unintelligible puzzle unless we restore them to 
their natural context by assuming that they were once associated 
with a matrilineal scheme. If we are permitted to argue that 
because the Santee Dakota practice a certain custom it is likely 
to occur among the Yankton Dakota, we are also permitted to argue 
by the universally accepted canons of scientific logic that the 
presence of one of two constantly associated traits indicates the 
former association with the complementary member of the pair. 
In its application to the case in hand the argument derives support 
from the fact that related South African tribes, such as the Herero, 
actually are organized in social groups based on maternal descent. 
Here, however, is where some survivalists become the legiti- 
mate objects of hostile criticism. Not content with holding that 
™L. Schultze, Aus Namaland und Kalahari (Jena, 1907), p. 303. 
?H. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (Neuchatel, 1912), I, 228, 248, 253 f. 
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the avunculate in the midst of a patrilineal society is an anomaly 
and must once have been associated with a maternal system, they 
assume further that such a system preceded the paternal organi- 
zation in the tribe where the latter now occurs. This is an entirely 
unwarranted conclusion. We know that diffusion of cultural 
features has taken place to a very considerable extent in the evo- 
lution of civilization; and we know also that in the course of this 
process single elements of an association of traits may become 
isolated from the rest. Hence, we need not assume that the Thonga 
—let alone the Hottentot—were once matrilineally organized 
because of the presence of the avunculate. The avunculate may 
merely be that part of the original complex which was transmitted 
to these peoples; not they, but the tribe from which they ultimately 
borrowed the feature in question, must have had a maternal clan 
organization. 

We have thus gained a position from which it is possible to 
harmonize the apparently contradictory points of view of the sur- 
vivalist and the historian. We need not assume that cultures, inde- 
pendently of one another, have an indefinite number of times 
produced the same association of traits. To be sure, there is no 
logical difficulty about such a hypothesis; but the empirical evidence 
of historical connection between different tribes forces us to limit 
the number of independently developed resemblances. On the 
other hand, there is only one alternative to the hypothesis that a 
feature like the avunculate has arisen from, or as a part of, like 
social conditions in remote areas, and that is the extreme form of 
diffusionism advocated by men like Graebner and Elliot Smith. If 
the human mind is incapable of duplicating its own productions, 
every cultural similarity must of course be the result of borrowing, 
while, on the other hand, such dissemination certainly gives a 
satisfactory account of the observed similarity. But the same 
intuitive sense of fitness that has preserved the historical ethnologist 
from postulating in practice an infinitely powerful centrifugal 
trend of culture proves his prophylactic against the doctrine that 
distant regions between which the means of communication are 
next to inconceivable were once linked and enjoyed a lively exchange 
of cultural possessions. Now, what are the logical implications of 
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this instinctive view? Clearly that there is an organic, not a 
merely chance, relation between certain cultural elements. It is 
sheer cowardice or hypertrophied conservatism to talk grandiosely 
of the unique character of historical events in the face of such 
definite and far-reaching resemblances as those between the avun- 
culate of Melanesia and North America. If a fortuitous combina- 
tion of incidents produced these similarities, then I am willing to 
believe that a fortuitous combination of incidents causes the iden- 
tity in the rate of acceleration of falling bodies. The alternative 
is simply: either diffusion or independent evolution due to like 
causes. But, if the ethnologist decides in favor of independent 
development, he can no longer afford to sneer at the doctrine of 
survivals. Rejection of the omnipotence of diffusion has for its 
inevitable counterpart a partial acceptance of the view that cul- 
tural traits may be functionally related. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TWELTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, beginning Thursday, December 27, and closing Saturday, 
December 29, 1917. Among the other associations meeting at Phila- 
delphia were the American Economic Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Statistical Association, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and the American Historical Associa- 
tion. The associations were the guests Friday of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Saturday of Haverford College. 

The precedent of re-electing a president for a second term was again 
broken this year by the refusal of President Howard to permit the nomi- 
nating committee to present his name for re-election. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: President, Charles H. Cooley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; First Vice-President, Frank W. Blackmar, University 
of Kansas; Second Vice-President, James Q. Dealey, Brown University; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Scott E. W. Bedford, University of Chicago; 
members of the Executive Committee, Miss Julia Lathrop, Federal 
Children’s Bureau; Carl Kelsey, University of Pennsylvania; Cecil C. 
North, Ohio State University; J. Elbert Cutler, Western Reserve 
University; F. Stuart Chapin, Smith College; and William J. Kerby, 
Catholic University. The two last named are members of the Executive 
Committee for the first time. 

The general subject of the session was “Social Control.” The 
notable character of the papers and the excellence of the discussions will 
be recognized by the reading of the annual Papers and Proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society, which will appear shortly. 

At the business meeting of the Society a marked advance was 
achieved in the movement toward co-operative effort to solve certain 
problems. In accordance with the suggestion in a letter from P. P. 
Claxton, Federal Commissioner of Education, the President was 
empowered to appoint two persons to represent the Society upon a joint 
committee made up by representatives of the other social-science soci- 
eties to study the adaptation of present social-science courses to war 
conditions. The preliminary report of the Committee on Statistics, 
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made by its chairman, Professor W. M. Adriance, was accepted and 
provision made that its membership be increased by the appointment 
of two persons, preferably those now at work in Washington, D.C. 
The following resolution presented by Miss Lucile Eaves was adopted: 


WueEreEAs (1) The Sociological Society about five years ago appointed a 
research committee for the purpose of securing the co-operation of its members 
in country-wide investigations, and 

(2) The plans made at that time failed to mature because of the death of 
its chairman, Professor C. R. Henderson, 

Be it resolved, That this committee be revived, and that the President be 
authorized to appoint such a committee, whose duties shall be the corre- 
spondence with college teachers and other members of the Society interested 
in such research, with a view to the collection of data which may be prepared 
for presentation at the next annual meeting of the Sociological Society. 


DINNER CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING OF HOME SERVICE WORKERS 


An important group meeting was held Friday evening of the session 
by teachers of sociology and representatives of the Red Cross for the 
purpose of working out a plan of co-operation between colleges and 


universities and the Red Cross in the training of Home Service workers. 
Dr. T. J. Riley, National Director of Home Service Institutes, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

The following conclusions were informally arrived at as a result of 


the discussion: 


First, that the universities would welcome from the Red Cross the outline 
of a standard collegiate course in Home Service, together with requirements for 
field work, and that the Red Cross would welcome the assistance of the univer- 
sities on the training of Home Service workers. 

Second (considering that supervised field work is absolutely necessary in 
Home Service training courses), that the number of students to be admitted 
to the collegiate courses in Home Serivce should be determined by the number 
that could be satisfactorily trained in the co-operating case work agencies, and 
not by the number of qualfied persons who may apply for the courses. 

Third, that where practicable a part of the field work should be taken at 
the same time as the class work, but that generally the major part of the 
field work would follow after the class work, inasmuch as college students will 
not be able to give their full time to the course. 

Fourth, that such a course should be open only to selected seniors and 
graduates. 
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There was a well-defined, but not fully developed, opinion expressed 
that those colleges or universities that have at present courses distinctly 
calculated to train social workers might very well continue these courses 
as usually given and encourage their graduates to take the regular Home 
Service Institute of the Red Cross. 

The following motion made by Dr. J. E. Hagerty was unanimously 
passed: 

That it is the sense of the conference that the universities are desirous of 
co-operating with the Red Cross in the training of Home Service workers and 
commends to the Red Cross the foregoing suggestions, and the conference 
suggests to the Director-General of Civilian Relief and the National Directors 
of Home Service Institutes the desirability of appointing a committee repre- 
senting the universities to confer with the Department of Civilian Relief in 
the carrying out of this resolution. 

In accordance with the provisions of this motion Dr. Riley on behalf 
of himself and Mr. F. C. Persons, the Director-General! of Civilian Relief, 
appointed as nucleus of this committee Professors Hagerty, Bedford, 
Chapin, Barnett, and Lowrie. 


RvuRAL SOCIOLOGISTS IN GRrouP MEETING 


On the initiative of Professor John Phelan, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, an informal meeting of teachers of rural sociology 
was held Friday morning in the Ivory Room at the Adelphia Hotel in 
Philadelphia... The following were among those present: Scott E. W. 
Bedford, W.....1 H. Wilson, H. F. Cotterman, W. S. Thompson, L. M. 
Bristol, Walter J. Campbell, C. J. Galpin, John Phelan. The round- 
table discussion was so profitable that it was decided to ask for at least 
a session at the next meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Miss Ethel Bird, assistant in field work in the Philanthropic Service 
Division of the School of Commerce and Administration, was granted a 
month’s leave of absence to assist in the relief work following the disaster 
in Halifax. Miss Bird was formerly secretary of the Halifax Bureau 
of Social Service. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Edward T. Devine, professor of social economy, has been 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Refugees and Home Relief under the 
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American Red Cross Commission to France. In accepting this position 
Dr. Devine resigned as director of the New York School of Philanthropy 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Porter R. Lee. 

Professor Henry R. Seager is serving as secretary of the Labor 
Control Board of the United States Shipping Board at ‘Washington. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
lectured during the month of November in exchange with Professor 
G. M. Wilson of Iowa State College. 


Rice INSTITUTE 


Mr. L. P. Edwards of the University of Chicago, accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor in sociology to begin work January 3. He will also 
give courses in sociology in the Texas School of Social Work. 


UNIVERSITY OF SouTH CAROLINA 
Dr. Josiah Morse of the department of philosophy and sociology 
has been granted leave of absence for the duration of the war in order 
to serve as director of Red Cross work in South Carolina. 


a 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS vi 

Dr. Max S. Handman of the University of Chicago, is professor of 

sociology. For three years Professor Handman taught in the depart- 
ment of sociology in the University of Missouri. 


WAUKEGAN AND ComMMUNITY SURVEY 
Mr. Z. T. Egartner of the University of Chicago accepted an appoint- 
ment as director of the Waukegan and North Chicago Community 
Survey and director of the Navy Club. Address: Navy Club, Waukegan, 
Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


During the past semester Professor E. A. Ross was in Russia on 
leave of absence. He was engaged in the study of social and economic 
conditions under the auspices of the American Institute of Social Service. 
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Standards of American Legisthtion. By ERNST FREUND. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. xx+328. $1.50. 

The unfaltering confidence of the public in legislative fiat as a solution 
for social and economic ills seems at last to have run its course. The 
repeated and tragic failure of legislation to achieve its ends, while a matter 
of grave concern to the thoughtful for many years, seems only recently to 
have awakened a vital interest in this fundamental problem. The study 
of legislation has generally been confined to the formulation of certain 
social or economic policies thought desirable to the public weal, together 
with the ascertainment of the constitutional limitation upon their enforce- 
ment, or the problems of legislative practice and procedure in their con- 
stitutional and practical aspects. 

The ascertainment and demonstration that there are certain prin- 
ciples which may be regarded as inherent requisites to effective legisla- 
tion, together with the formulation and statement of some of their 
fundamental concepts, have been left to the eminent scholarship of 
Professor Freund. The meaning of principle in legislation is discussed in 
chapter vi and is aptly expressed in the following language of the author: 


Principle as applied to legislation, in the jurisprudential sense of the term, 
thus does not form a sharp contrast to either constitutional requirement or 
policy, for it may be found in both; but it rises above both as being an ideal 
attribute demanded by the claim of statute law to be respected as a rational 
ordering of human affairs; it may be a proposition of logic, of justice, or of 
compelling expediency; in any event it is something that in the long run will 
tend to enforce itself by reason of its inherent fitness, or, if ignored, will pro- 
duce irritation, disturbance, and failure of policy. It cannot, in other words, 
be violated with impunity, which does not mean that it cannot be or never is 
violated in fact [p. 218]. 


The principles of legislation suggested as examples are those of con- 
serving genuine values as against suppression or prohibition because of 
remote or threatened danger; the avoidance of indefinite penal provi- 
sion, the enforcement of which is almost impossible as evidenced by penal 
provision of the Sherman Anti-Trust act; the principle of correlation 
which means the interdependence of right and obligation; the prin- 
ciple of standardization which makes for certainty, uniformity, and ease 
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of administration and tends to separate technical administrative details 
from the question of policy involved. The author shows that when the 
courts and legislatures violate these principles, the legislation is not 
enforced or that its enforcement leads to its repeal. In other words, true 
legislative principles are stronger than judicial decisions or legislative 


decrees. 
In the preceding chapters the author makes an excellent approach to 


the subject by a scholarly treatment of the concepts of social legislation, 
the evolution of the common law and public policy, the tasks and hazards 
of legislation, constitutional provisions, and judicial doctrines. He 
comes to the conclusion that in restricting social legislation by the 
indefinite guaranties of due process, the meaning of which has not been 
satisfactorily developed by scientific and consistent methods, the court 
is exercising “a political, and not strictly a judicial, function.” Nor in 
so doing have the courts been much more efficient in the development of 
true principles than have the legislatures, for their power is negative in 
annulling legislation, rather than creative. While the common law has 
been exceedingly serviceable as a basis of adjusting conflicts of private 
interests, it has not been adequate to the social needs of modern society, 
and hence the necessity of modern social legislation, with its difficulties 
and problems, which are here discussed in a most instructive and sugges- 
tive manner. 

The concluding chapter deals with constructive factors in the devel- 
opment of legislative principles in which the courts and legislature are 
considered, and suggested remedies of legislative method and procedure, 
such as increased executive participation, are set forth. The author, 
however, believes that 
the greatest hope for establishing constructive principles of legislation lies in 
the further development of plans that have already been tried, and of these 
four deserve particular notice: (1) the preparation of bills by special commis- 
sions; (2) the delegation of power to administrative commissions; (3) the organi- 
zation of drafting bureaus, and (4) the codification of standing clauses [p. 300]. 


The value of jurisprudence as a constructive factor and the failure 
to train men for this particular task is carefully considered. 


The most equitable method of dealing with vested rights, the practical 
bases of classification, the subjects most appropriate for delegation of legisla- 
tive power, however, are not political, but strictly legislative problems and 
can be adequately handled only by a legally trained mind; yet, since they 
extend beyond the province of judicial cognizance, they are not considered as 
part of constitutional law, with the result that they are treated nowhere [p. 311]. 
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Our law schools at present are dominated by the professional idea, 
which is judicial and not legislative in its viewpoint. This means that 
effective work in constructive jurisprudence can only be done by the 
addition of special law-school courses. The difficulties of such instruc- 
tion are tremendous, 
but unless they can be overcome the scientific treatment of jurisprudence must 
remain one-sided and defective, and some of the most important and interesting 
problems of legislation will continue to be dealt with in slipshod and hap- 
hazard ways, because it is no one’s business to give them systematic considera- 
tion [p. 314]. 

A brief survey of the possible material available for such a course is 
given. 

This volume doubtless marks a new era in the science of legislation 
and establishes a new standard of exacting and constructive scholarship. 
The whole field of law and administration, domestic and foreign, has been 
explored and varied experiences have been generalized with rare logic 
and accuracy. It is a genuine contribution to legal and political science 
and should refute those who have too frequently denied that a science 
of legislation is possible. The value of the science is well set forth in the 
author’s concluding words: 

The legal science of legislation means the knowledge of how to translate a 
given policy into the terms of a statute. Even if it cannot be carried to the 
plane of an exact science, it may render possible the delegation to competent 
hands of the task of statute-making under brief instructions in the confidence 
that it will be faithfully and impartially performed. The determination of 
policies might thus be made a purely political function, unincumbered by the 
confusing bywork of technical detail, and the efficient control of legislation by 
representative and popular bodies would thus in substance be strengthened and 
not diminished. The development of this rich and practically unworked field 
may therefore be urged from the point of view of government as well as from 


that of jurisprudence [p. 320]. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Community: A Sociological Study. Being an Attempt to Set Out 
the Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. 
Mactver, Pu#.D. London: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xv+437. 

Many attempts have been made to “set out the nature and funda- 
mental laws of social life.” In the volume, Die Philosophie der Geschichte 
als Sociologie, first published in 1897, Dr. Paul Barth, with characteristic 
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German thoroughness, made a painstaking analysis and classification of 
the more important of them. 

In his review Barth discusses at length not less than seventeen 
writers, including Benjamin Kidd, who have attempted to define progress 
and describe historical changes in sociological formulas. None of them 
have been so eminently successful as to discourage later writers who are 
disposed to renew the attempt. On the other hand, none of them have 
failed so completely as to justify the statement made in the preface of 
this volume that “community resembles a country recently discovered— 
or rediscovered and overrun by explorers.”” Of this whole country there 
is “still scarcely any clear comprehensive chart”’ in spite of the “stores 
of information supplied by so many diligent explorers.” On the con- 
trary, almost every important sociologist from Comte to Simon Patten 
has given us a “comprehensive chart of the whole country.” What 
sociology has lacked has been just those “diligent explorers’’ who were 
willing and able to fill out the large empty spaces in the existing “‘com- 
prehensive charts.” 

The substance of this volume is a philosophy of history which seeks 
to formulate “the primary laws of the development of community.” 
This philosophy is based on a distinction between civilization and cul- 
ture. By civilization the author means technique, “the whole system 
of communal mechanism.” By culture he understands what Miinster- 
burg called the “‘eternal values,” that is to say, “those interests which 
are or should be sought for their own sake alone.” Progress is measured 
in values. “The fundamental laws of social development’”’ reduce to a 
few simple and general formulas the changes by which values are accu- 
mulated and made part of the permanent possession of society. The 
“first and greatest’’ of the fundamental laws of communal development 
runs as follows: “Socialization and individualization are two sides of a 
single process.” This law is “the key to the whole process of cummunal 
development.” It affords us a yardstick by which we may measure 
progress. Progress is measured by the importance which individual 
persons attach to personality both in themselves and in their fellow-men. 

Whatever may be said of the solution which it offers, there is cer- 
tainly nothing novel in the problem of Mr. Maciver’s book. For this 
reason it strikes one as a serious omission that almost no reference is made 
to the contributions of earlier writers to the same theme. To be sure 
the author does refer in a footnote to “J. S. Mill, Bain, Leslie Stephen, 
T. H. Green, Herbert Spencer, Professor Alexander, and Professor 
Hobhouse” as writers who have “felt the significance” of the “first and 
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greatest” of the laws of community development, “perhaps,” as the 
author remarks, “from its very obviousness.” The point is, however, 
that nowhere is there an attempt to come to terms with these writers, 
On the other hand, the author shows no particular familiarity with the 
sociological tradition. For that reason the terms used in this book are 
more or less improvised, consequently lacking in precision, and the whole 


volume is vague, thin, plausible, and innocuous. 
Ropert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Philosophy and the Social Problem. By Witt Durant. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 272. $1.50. 

This very readable and interesting book contains two perfectly dis- 
tinct ideas, either one of which might be accepted by a man who violently 
disagreed with the other. One is an intensely instrumental conception 
of philosophy; the other is a proposal for an attack upon the problems 
of human misery and degradation by a “Society for Social Research.”’ 

Dr. Durant’s exposition of the function of philosophy reveals a super- 
pragmatic bias. The “‘Absolute” is anathema to him; epistemology is 
self-befoggery. Scorn of the “Historismus” of academic philosophy 
provokes his most brilliant epigrams. ‘Just as philosophy without 
statesmanship is—let us say—epistemology, so statesmanship without 
philosophy is—American politics,” he says. “The function of the phi- 
losopher is to do the listening to today’s science, and then to do the 
thinking for tomorrow’s statesmanship”’ (p. 225). 

The way is paved to this conception of philosophy, which is pro- 
pounded in the latter part of the book, by a preparatory study of what 
philosophy meant to five of its choicest spirits. These sketches, con- 
nected by very brief summaries of the history of intervening thought, 
serve to provide “a wholesome measure of orientation” to the author’s 
notion of philosophy by showing “that the social problem has been the 
basic concern of many of the greatest philosophers.” 

Dr. Durant’s proposal for the establishment of a “Society for Social 
Research” is sublime in its simplicity. It shall be founded by the 
organization of men of “recognized intelligence.” Are there any such 
men? Mr. Durant says there are. ‘Now what does our society do? 
It seeks information. That, and not a program, is the fruitful beginning 
of reform” (p. 232). It then spreads “through the press the simple 
reports of its investigations, simple accounts of socially significant work 
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in science, and simple statements of fact about the economic and political 
issues of the day” (p. 238). “Imagine a people instructed in these 
sciences; with such a people civilization would begin” (p. 249). 

There are probably some sociologists who, agreeing with Dean Linn 
that the world’s worst speeches are made in faculty meetings, will regard 
the society of professors with little enthusiasm. Moreover, it is easy to 
talk about the “simple facts,” but very hard to find any facts that pos- 
sess that attribute. Biologists no longer mention the “simple cell,” and 
even the “simple operations of the laws of supply and demand” have 
taken on a considerable degree of complexity since the days of Ricardo. 
There are some even among university professors who would pay high 


for a knowledge of the “simple truth.” 
C. E. AYRES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mental Adjustments. By FREDERIC LYMAN WELLS. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. 331. $2.50. 
In this volume we have a dynamic psychology presented by one who 
has entered the field of psychopathology with a training received in the 
psychological laboratory. It has thus come to pass that the practice 


and theory of modern psychiatrists and the practice and theory of the 
academic psychologists have been unified into a meaningful whole. The 
result tends to illuminate both fields. 

The viewpoint throughout is biological—it is upon adapted conduct 
that the happiness of the individual and the welfare of the race depend. 
In mental life every human being has to adapt each of his fundamental 
trends (1) to external situations, set up by social control, education, and 
the difficulties of the environment; (2) to the fundamental trends of 
other human beings; and (3) to conflicting trends in his own nature. 
Maladaptation may ensue in any or all of the functions of mind 
through failures of cognition, of affection, or of volition. The maladap- 
tations which interest the author most are those of affection and volition. 

Wells seems implicitly to recognize as fundamental trends all ele- 
ments of the original nature of man, all instinctive tendencies. This is 
a wholesome advance over the one-idea systems of Freud and Adler. He 
stresses especially, however, the economic trend (working, getting goods, 
achieving security) and the sexual trend (mating, reproduction, familial 
interests) as sources of extreme misery for the individual who fails of 
adaptation with regard to them. “In human strivings for happiness 
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these two great trends of hunger and love are represented in every variety 
of ‘selfish’ and ‘unselfish’ aspect.” They are inseparably bound up with 
one another. 

Great emphasis is laid on the importance of children as factors making 
for successful adaptation in marriage. They compensate the man and 
woman for the loss of independence which marriage involves. Nothing 
is said, however, of the misery that arises from involuntary, excessive 
parenthood, though this misery is more or less evident on every hand in 
spite of the social taboo on mention of it. 

For students of society the book is of value as a contribution to the 
science of happiness. It gives one added “insight into his own and 
others’ behavior.” Any added insight into individual behavior clarifies 
social phenomena. Economic unrest, the rebellion of women against 
their “place,” divorce, crime, prostitution, and insanity are all more fully 
comprehensible by reason of this book. On this basis it is permissible to 
classify the volume among the significant contributions to social psy- 
chology. Through an analysis of maladapted conduct, based on a wealth 
of concrete material from the author’s wide experience with disordered 
personalities, we are taught the methods of adjustment. 

Leta S. HOLLINGWORTH 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Scale of Performance Tests. By RUDOLF PINTNER and DONALD 
G. Paterson. New York: Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. 213. 
$2.00. 

This book is the outcome of an attempt to contribute to the few scales 
already in use another kind of scale for the purpose of testing intelligence. 
Originally it grew out of the psychological examination of deaf children. 
But the function which such a scale can perform is much wider than the 
testing of the deaf. 

It has been quite generally recognized that, valuable as they are, 
Binet scales and all their modifications are open to the criticism that they 
involve language very largely and that they offer no scope for gauging 
ability to deal with problems presented concretely. In practical psy- 
chological testing these limitations are frequently met. 

In the Pintner-Paterson scale we have a group of tests none of which 
requires any language response. There are fifteen tests in all, four origi- 
nal, the remainder, tests already well known and some already widely 
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used. The first section of the book describes the tests and the method 
of giving and of scoring them. The second section discusses the stand- 
ardizing of the tests. The data on which the norms are based are given 
in detail so that they can be added or subjected to any other desired inter- 
pretation and treatment. The next four chapters are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the various methods of interpreting the scores. 

For purposes of standardizing, individuals ranging in age from four to 
sixteen years, inclusive, were tested, although at the upper ages the 
group was too small to make the norms safe. For all tests at all ages 
the entire table of distribution is given, together with the median and 
the various percentiles. 

The detailed description of the tests and the norms given make avail- 
able and usable tests of a type that are much needed. Many workers 
who meet the difficult question of determining the mentality of those 
whose command of language is slight will value this work. The only 
drawback lies in the fact that most of the tests here included are so simple 
as to be significant only for individuals quite young in age. 

AucusTa F. BRONNER 


JupcEe BAKER FOUNDATION 
Boston, Mass. 


The City Worker’s World in America. By Mary KINGsBURY 
SmkHovitcH. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 235. 

Brevity is the sole fault of a book which records the recasting of social 
hypotheses by the acid test of circumstance. Dedicated to Jane Addams, 
it embodies the distinctive attitude of the settlement. Fortified by daily 
contact with the human problems treated, using statistics wherever pos- 
sible, but discarding “‘much book knowledge as untrue, more as irrele- 
vant, and most as anaemic in the face of life itself,” the writer arranges 
her conclusions under the following captions: “The Industrial Family,” 
“Dwellings,” “Standard of Living,’ “Education,” “At Work,” “Lei- 
sure,” “Health,” “ Poverty,” “Politics,” and “ Religion.” 

Two underlying trends should be noted. One is the significance of 
the standard of life and its breakdown, poverty. At present costs a 
minimum income of one thousand dollars to twelve hundred dollars is 
absolutely requisite for a family to live decently. To the city worker, 
never far from the brink, wages and job mean life. When the job is 
gone all values suffer. ‘‘ Materialism” is a charge which applies to social 
classes above the danger levels, for they alone become fully conscious 
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of the possible antithesis between money as use and money as luxury 
and end in itself. The worker who organizes and fights for his job or 
who demands minimum wages guaranteed by law is exercising spiritual 
rights. 

The family of the city worker has its own sacred code of belief and 
practice. Its loyalty has a counterpart in suspicion of the charity 
visitor and other outsiders. Crude, dishonest, and tumultuous it seems 
to the gentle observer’s eye. Those who know it best think of it as a 
mine of wealth which has never been used. The city worker’s family 
confines its virtues of fidelity, sincerity, and kindness to a few. Upon 
the broadening of its corporate virtues largely depends the vitalizing of 


the democracy of America. 
E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Japanese Invasion. J. F. STEINER. Chicago: McClurg. 
1917. Pp. xvii+231. 

This book is a very valuable contribution to the means for correctly 
estimating the present American-Japanese situation. The author dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of his subject and much skill and judgment 
in his handling of it. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a review of the relationships of 
Japan with the outside world and of the changing phases of opinion in 
Japan toward other countries and in other countries toward Japan. The 
chapters immediately following are devoted to an analysis of the Japan- 
ese “menace”’ as it exists in the United States at the present time and 
confronts us for the immediate future. The different elements in the 
current fear, suspicion, and dislike of the Japanese are analyzed and dis- 
cussed with much discrimination and impartiality. The book closes with 
two general chapters on “The Japanese in America as a Race Problem” 
and “The World Significance of Waking Asia.” 

Two features in the book are especially worthy of commendation. 
First, the author’s insistence on the importance of race antipathy. Pos- 
sibly there is ground for criticism in his assumption that this feeling is 
unworthy and superficial in character and can and should be overcome. 
But any error in this direction is more than compensated for by the clear 
enunciation of the principle that whether race antipathy is discreditable 
or not, whether it is eradicable or not, it does in fact exist, and as long as 
it exists it must be reckoned with in shaping national policies. The 
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point is also well taken that true race antipathy is always associated with 
permanent and easily observable external differentiations. Secondly, 
the clear perception of the fundamental basis of the trend of the Japan- 
ese toward America. The fact can hardly be overemphasized that the 
real reason why the Japanese and other orientals object to being shut 
out of America is because America is a new, undeveloped, and sparsely 
populated land, a land of opportunity and high standard of living, 
while Asia is old, intensively developed, and overcrowded. No system of 
treaties, agreements, and euphemistically worded regulations, however 
elaborate, can do away with this basic situation, and as long as this 
situation lasts America will exert an undiminished pull upon the peoples 


of the East. 
HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


An Historical Introduction to Social Economy. By F. Stuart 
Cuapin. New York: Century Co., 1917. Pp. xi+316, 
$2.00. 

Writing for the benefit of students beginning the study of social 
science, the author presents in an interesting though sketchy fashion the 
relation of economic organization to the attitude toward social problems 


in four historical periods. 

During the period of Greek ascendancy and while Roman power 
lasted slavery combined with agrarian decline and the social ideal of a 
leisured life to break down habits of self-maintenance. Dependence 
involved no stigma and no one thought of alleviating or preventing 
poverty by constructive and rehabilitative methods. In the late Middle 
Ages a similar agrarian decline was accompanied by a development of 
commerce and manufacturing under a system of relatively free labor. 
There was no such demoralization as in Greece or Rome, but on the con- 
trary a growth of economic and political freedom. The Industrial Revo- 
lution took the control of the whole industrial process away from the 
laborers. Together with improved agriculture and transportation it 
built great cities and gave rise to our typically modern problems asso- 
ciated with low wages, unemployment, congested dwellings, migra- 
tion, etc. 

In the period since the Industrial Revolution a new attitude toward 
social problems is developing. Rehabilitation and prevention are dis- 
placing indiscriminate almsgiving and the ‘‘ workhouse test.”” Charity 
is beginning to give way to “social legislation.” 
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The author’s treatment of the later periods is much less satisfactory 
than in the case of Greece and Rome. He fails particularly to relate 
nineteenth-century social movements to the growth of democracy and 
science and presents a very superficia] account of the extending social 
horizons. 

Stuart A. QuEEN 

Houston, TEXAS 


State Socialism: Pro and Con: Official Documents and Other 
Authoritative Selections Showing the World-Wide Replacement 
of Private by Governmental Industry before and during the 
War. Edited by WitLIAM ENGLISH WALLING and Harry W. 
LaAmDLeR. With a chapter on “Municipal Socialism” by 
Evans CiarK. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. $2.00. 


This source book, undertaken upon the initiative of the Intercollegi- 
ate Socialist Society and edited with the help of such experts as H. Parker 
Willis, secretary of the Federal Reserve Board; Harry A. Slattery, sec- 
retary of the National Conservation Association; I. M. Rubinow, author 
of Social Insurance; Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman and W. Jett Lauck, of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, is an interesting exhibit of the world-wide tendency toward 
broadening the functions of government. State socialism is defined as 
follows: ‘‘When the larger and more important economic functions of a 
nation are operated by its government that nation has adopted state 
socialism.” Of course the war has greatly hastened a movement clearly 
discernible previously. The Fabian Research Bureau is quoted as con- 


tending: 


When all countries are considered, the influence of state and municipal man- 
agement of industry on the governmental organization of each country, though 
still very incomplete, seems, so far as it goes, to be on the whole democratic, 
and that, with the alteration of function, governments tend to change in spirit, 
progressively discarding the authoritarian conception of dominion with its 
correlative of obedience to coercive law, and adopting instead the more modern 
conception of National Housekeeping, with its correlative conformity to the 
common rules designed only to secure the common comfort. 


In the last section of the Introduction the editors intimate that the 
tendency is toward nationalism rather than toward internationalism. 
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But is it not true that these two tendencies must develop together? Is 
not the pressure of international consciousness necessary to develop an 


intense national consciousness ? 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Women as Munition Makers: A Study of Conditions in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. By AMy Hewes. Munition Workers in England 
and France: A Summary of Reports Issued by the British Minis- 
try of Munitions. By HENRIETTA R. WALTER. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1917. 8vo, pp. v+158. 

A Seasonal Industry: A Study of the Millinery Trade in New York. 
By Mary VAN Kieeckx. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1917. 8vo, pp. x+276. 

These two volumes are recent additions to the series of careful 
studies of women’s work issued by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
first study, which is really an account of how the war, in the form of 
war orders, came to Bridgeport, is peculiarly timely because of the new 
public interest in the employment of women as munition workers that 
has come with our own entrance into the Great War. Professor Amy 
Hewes, of Mount Holyoke College, conducted an inquiry into the living 
and working conditions of the women employed in the large munition 
establishments in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in the summer of 1916. The 
inquiry was limited in scope, for the manufacturers refused to allow 
“an exhaustive study of the plant to be made,” and the investigators 
were obliged to confine themselves to such material as could be obtained 
from interviews with the women employed in the “works.” Only 118 
out of 4,000 women employed were interviewed, but tables are published 
based on the interviews showing the former occupations, nativity, ages, 
conjugal condition, and other facts relating to their work. The most 
interesting chapters are those dealing with the processes at which women 
are working and with the hours of labor. Night work was resorted to 
by the manufacturers as a method of increasing output, since a well- 
meant but carelessly drawn Connecticut statute of 1913 prohibiting night 
work for women was interpreted by the courts as applicable only to mer- 
cantile establishments, although the obvious intention of the framers of 
the statute was to protect women employed in “manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments” as well. Unfortunately the bills proposed 
in the 1916-17 session of the legislature prohibiting night work for women 
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failed to pass, and there is every reason to think that the night-work evi] 
under present conditions will increase in spite of the solemn warnings 
against this practice that have been issued by the British Health of 
Munitions Workers Committee. The second part of Professor Hewes’s 
volume includes a summary of the remarkable reports of this British 
Committee. The summary is less needed than at the time of its prepa- 
ration, since the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently 
reprinted these Committee reports in convenient pamphlet form. 

In the study of the millinery trade Miss Van Kleeck has prepared a 
careful analysis of this disorganized, fluctuating, and seasonal occupation 
in New York, the chief American center of the millinery industry. The 
most important parts of this inquiry were made for the New York Fac- 
tory Investigating Commission in 1914, and a considerable part of the 
material now published in book form has already been published in the 
reports of the Commission (see Fourth Report, I1, 361-469). Reprinted 
in book form, however, this material will undoubtedly be of wider service. 
It may be recalled that inevitable conclusions reached by Miss Van 
Kleeck as to the serious results of the “twin problem of low wages and 
unemployment”’ were found by the Commission to be true, not only of 
millinery, but of other women’s trades; and as one remedy for these 
evils the Factory Investigating Commission recommended the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage commission for the state of New York. 


EpitH ABBOTT 
CuicaGo ScHOOL oF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Workmen’s Compensation. By J. E. Ruopes, Il. New York: 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 300. $1.50. 

The author of this book is claim agent in the compensation and lia- 
bility department of a large insurance company and is well qualified to 
write with authority in this field. He has added unusual practical expe- 
rience to a thorough appreciation and understanding of modern social 
problems, and is familizr with the best modern social and economic 
theory. 

The purpose of the book is to give a brief history of the workmen’s 
compensation movement in the United States and to outline the prin- 
ciples on which it is based. The problem is thought to be national in 
scope even though local in solution (because of constitutional restric- 
tions), and so is considered chiefly in its national aspects. Because of 
the simple non-technical presentation of the subject the book is well 
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suited both for the student who wants a general survey of the history 
and principles of workmen’s compensation without too much local and 
detailed study, and for the special student who needs a guide for further 
reading and research. 

The topics discussed are well indicated by the chapter headings, as 
follows: i, “Introductory Survey”; ii, “ Industrial Accidents and Acci- 
dent Insurance”’; iii, “European Background’’; iv, “The Agitation in 
the United States’’; v, “Early Attempts in the United States’’; vi, ““The 
Constitutionality of Compensation Legislation”; vii, “Compensation 
Legislation in the United States”’; viii, “The Insurance of the Compen- 
sation Obligation”’’; ix, “The Administration of Compensation Laws”’; 
x, “Some Social Aspects of Workmen’s Compensation’’; Appendix A, 
“The Workmen’s Compensation Movement in New York”; Appendix B, 
“Standards for Workmen’s Compensation Laws”; Appendix C, “ Digest 


of Workmen’s Compensation Laws.” 
Roy FoLey 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


The Offender and His Relations to Law and Society. By BURDETTE 
G. Lewis, A.B. New York: Harper, 1917. Pp. 382. $2.00. 

The author, as commissioner of correction of New York City, has 
treated his subject under two main headings, namely, “Society and the 
Offender” and “The Prevention of Crime.” The first part comprises 
three-fourths of the book, while the second part covers only sixty pages. 
Seven appendixes give material concerning miscellaneous topics, and 
fourteen illustrations present views of penitentiary, reformatory, and 
sanatorium architecture. Part I offers a résumé of the history of court 
and prison methods of dealing with criminals and presents an excellent 
statement of the latest, the best, and the most socialized methods of 
handling offenders. The author introduces considerable illustrative 
material from his experiences in connection with his work in New York 
City. 

The book is open to criticism because of the inadequate development 
of Part II on the prevention of crime, the larger portion of which deals 
with police supervision and related police problems and not with the 
remaining nine-tenths of the field. The common-sense point of view, 
the thoroughly socialized legal attitude, and the new illustrative material 
from the author’s experience are the strong points. 


E. S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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The Rural School from Within. By Marion G. Kirxparricx. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1917. Pp. 303. $1.28 

net. 4 
Those who have neither attended nor taught a rural school may get 
much local color and good advice, if they desire them, from this didactic 
but interesting narrative of the author’s own experiences as a rural 
teacher. The data on consolidation of country schools may appeal to 
more specialized readers. The proposed rural-school curriculum falls 
far short of the changes which present conditions demand. The author’s 
emphasis, as is that of most educational experts, is upon methods of 
instruction rather than upon the content of the course of study, and is 


therefore psychological rather than sociological. 
L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Health Survey of New Haven, Connecticut. A report presented to 
the Civic Federation of New Haven by CHARLES EDWARD 
Amory WINSLOW, JAMES COWAN: GREENWAY, and Davip 
GREENBERG, of Yale University. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1917. Pp. 144. 75 cents. 

Petersburg, Virginia, Economic and Municipal. By Leroy Hinces, 
counselor in economics and public administration, Petersburg 
and Richmond, Virginia. With a Preface by W. Jett Laucx, 
director, Bureau of Applied Economics, Washington, D.C. 
Chamber of Commerce of Petersburg, 1917. Pp. 166. 

First Year’s Work of the Institute for Public Service, November, 1915, 
through December, 1916. First Annual Report. By WILLIAM 
H. Aten, director. New York, 1917. Pp. 64. 

Technique of Social Surveys. By MANUEL C. Etmer, University 
of Kansas. Lawrence, Kan.: World Publishing Co. 1917. 
Pp. 90. $1.00. 

The war in Europe is bound, it would seem, to disarrange social pro- 
grams in America. The number of survey reports that continue to issue 
from the press indicates, however, that there is as yet no loss of interest 
in social reform. Some of these recent community studies are of more 
than local interest. This is true of an investigation of health conditions 
made for the Civic Federation of New Haven, Connecticut. The funds 
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for this investigation, which was begun in the autumn of rors and con- 
cluded in 1917, were provided by the Anna M. R. Lander Department of 
Public Heaith of the Yale medical school. The investigation was con- 
ducted under the direction of members of the medical school in co- 
operation with the New Haven Department of Health and other private 
and public welfare agencies of the city. The survey includes a study of 
the sanitary condition of New Haven, an investigation of the organization 
of the Health Department, and an interpretation of the vital statistics of 
the city. In important respects this survey may be regarded as a model. 
It is at once a searching analysis of conditions, a comprehensive and 
graphic presentation of findings, and a precise and authoritative diag- 
nosis of the situation and its needs. It is from such community clinics 
as this that sociology is looking, not merely for its materials, but also for 
its methods, in its investigations of community life. 

The economic and municipal survey of Petersburg is less important. 
It is not, as Mr. W. Jett Lauck says in his preface to the report, “an 
exhaustive and coolly analytical study.” It is rather “an inventory of 
the commercial and industrial resources and forces’’ which have made 
Petersburg; which foreshadow its destiny as a commercial and industrial 
center. It is, in short, a quite legitimate piece of community advertising, 
setting forth graphically and convincingly such facts as business men 
would want to know. It is interesting as an indication of the wide range 
of community facts in which the modern business man is interested. 
They include natural resources, iron and steel; labor, white and colored; 
living costs, transportation, school facilities, and climate. 

A particularly interesting fact about Petersburg is the sudden rise, 
at City Point nine miles away, of the little munitions city of Hopewell. 
This city, which did not exist in 1912, had, at the time this report was 
written, a population of 30,000, made up of the employees and dependents 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, manufacturers of munitions. 
Hopewell has had a brief and adventurous career, but the picturesque 
and “human-interest”’ features of life in a booming war-made town are 
not touched upon in this report. 

Reading William H. Allen’s account of the first year’s work of the 
Institute of Public Service leaves one with the impression that the most 
conspicuous service of the institute thus far had been in the réle of a 
municipal gadfly. 

Mr. Allen was connected, from the date of its foundation in 1906 
until 1914, with the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. He 
knows what experts are able to dig out of municipal records. He is 
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himself an expert in social publicity. One of the aims of the institute 
seems to be to make the findings of the experts news, and to teach others 
to discover and make news from the same unpromising material. The 
institute thus becomes at once a training school for public service and 
an instrument of social reform. It seeks to train its pupils through the 
study cf actual problems. It seeks to effect reform through the agency 
of a “pitiless publicity.” It is another effort to extend democratic con- 
trol of government through the agency of expert publicity. 

A number of handbooks, designed to direct the field work of students 
of community problems, have been printed in recent years. Most of 
these books are suggestive and useful. .To the inexperienced investigator 
they are a necessity. The Technique of Social Surveys is a book of this 
kind. It has the advantages of a late arrival in the field and has profited 
by the work of its predecessors. 

At the present time local studies of social conditions are becoming 
so technical and detailed that no single individual can hope to become 
expert in the whole field of community studies, and no single book can 
pretend to cover adequately the whole range of community investiga- 
tions. It is important that the insight with which the social survey 
started, namely, that the community is a unit and that community 
problems are interrelated, should not be lost sight of. Books like the 
one which Mr. Elmer has written serve at any rate to maintain this 
point of view. 

It is inevitable that community studies should become technical, but 
it is also important that the interest of the ordinary citizen in community 
problems should be encouraged, and that community surveys, even when 
directed by experts, should be carried on with the co-operation of the 
people in the community. It is this fact which gives value to social- 


survey handbooks. 
RoBert E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Using the Resources of the Country Church. By ERNest R. GROVES. 
New York: Association Press, 1917. Pp. viili+152. 75 cents. 

The material in this book on the country church is popularly pre- 
sented for the use of Y.M.C.A. study clubs and rural ministers rather 
than for systematic students of sociology. A conventional outline is 
maintained emphasizing the relation of the church to the home, the 
community, recreation, health, aesthetics, morality, etc. The view- 
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point is good. The author recognizes that regeneration must be more 
than merely personal, must be causal and civic, if itis tolast. ‘Preach- 
ing fails to carry often because it is subjective.” The rural preacher 
must be a part of the life of his community. “The rural church needs 
above all else to think in terms of moral causes.” “It is doubtless 
unfortunate that ministers usually have studied philosophy so much and 
science so little.” The church must save its soul by becoming an instru- 
ment instead of losing it in being content to remain an end. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Educational Missions. By James L. Barton, secretary, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement. Pp. 271. $1.25. 

The educational undertaking of the foreign missionary societies is a 
formidable affair. There are some 33,000 schools and well toward 
2,000,000 pupils under missionary tuition. These schools range all the 
way from the kindergarten up to universities whose degrees are accredited 
in the universities of America and England. 

The mission school has been the pioneer of school systems in all the 
non-Christian lands. In Japan, Verbeck was the real founder of both 
the common-school system and the Imperial University at Tokio. In 
China the mission colleges have furnished 80 per cent of all the Chinese 
students in the United States, and in both countries the majority of the 
founders of the new order were instructed in such institutions. In Japan 
today the number of Christian men in Parliament is seven times as 
great as the proportion of Christians in the population, and the dispro- 
portion is even greater among editors and other molders of public 
thought, while in China there is an overwhelming preponderance of 
Christian and mission-educated men in like positions. Even in India, 
where there is a well-established system of government schools, the 
mission schools still educate one-third of all the youth who attend 
school. 

The author concludes that the largest and most immediate task of 
the mission school is to give normal training and educate the teachers 
of tomorrow; this is especially true outside of Japan. There is a trans- 
ference of emphasis from the evangelistic to the educational as this need 
is grasped and as the whole task is looked upon as one of building a 
civilization rather than as merely “saving souls from the burning.” 
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Political science is one of the leading subjects in all the higher insti- 
tutions, and today sociology is rapidly coming to its own in the curricula. 
The masses furnish the overwhelming numbers of pupils, and through 
trade schools, self-help, and democratic instruction a leaven of democ- 
racy has been planted until even in India the low-caste men’s sons often 
occupy seats of vantage over those of the high-caste men. One great 
need in all mission lands is agricultural schools and experiment stations, 
for the masses are farmers and by building up their economic life secure 
foundations can be best put under tomorrow’s democracy. 

A. W. Taytor 


COLLEGE oF MIssouRI 
Mo. 


Social Environment. By Grorce R. Davis. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1917. Pp. 149. $0.50. 

Like most current literature in whatever field, the present book has 
not escaped the shadow of war. Its fundamental thesis is that society 
is “primarily a spiritual rather than a biological reality.” The central 
fact of biological evolution is struggle, but the key to social growth is 


found in those moral and spiritual values which lie outside of the range 
of existence wants. Aiter a preliminary sketch of the story of evolution 
the author illustrates the principles of social evolution by means of the 
development of English society since the Industrial Revolution and 
Malthus’ Essay, not omitting a glance at the course of German progress. 
The exact relevance of this is not clear, since the core of the book is a 
statistical study of the environment of American men of achievement 
whose names appear in Who’s Who and in Cattell’s American Men of 
Science. Following Ward’s suggestion made in connection with his 
analysis of Odin’s results for France, Professor Davis some years ago 
published as a doctoral dissertation much of the material contained in 
the fourth chapter of his present book. It is to be regretted that instead 
of the earlier chapter he did not substitute a detailed analysis of environ- 
mental factors. This is a subject of vital moment, and Professor Davis, 
in the limited treatment he has given it, has marked out as his own a 
field of boundless possibilities. It may be that the philosophy of history 
is not yet wholly bankrupt for sociologists, but few readers are likely 
to find in Professor Davis’ earlier chapters the vital and stimulating 
interest that his fourth chapter arouses. It is to be hoped that he will 


extend and intensify this study. 
Utysses G. WEATHERLY 
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Mediation, Investigation, and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes. 
By GeorcE E. BARNETT, Pu.D., and Davip A. McCase, Pu.D. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1916. Pp. viii+ 
162; Appendixes, pp. 165-208. $1.25. 

As the writers state in the Preface, “this study of Mediation, Investi- 
gation, and Arbitration is based on a report submitted in June, 1915, 
by the writers to the Commission on Industrial Relations.” 

The writers have put into readable and concise form the essentials of 
the problem of settling disputes between employees and employers, 
taking up in the first part state agencies, in the second part national 
agencies, and in the third part a statement of the Newlands act, and 
extracts from the various reports of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations and the groups of commissioners. 

The chief difficulty hitherto in settling disputes in industry has been 
the lack of social machinery by which the terms on which each party to 
the strike or lockout insists could be made clear. By an intensive study 
of the laws and procedure of three state boards—New York, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts—the writers have pointed out very clearly the utility and 
limitations of legislation, and by citing cases of successful mediation 
and arbitration carried out by voluntary agents in cases of dispute they 
have laid down a good foundation for a state system of mediation, 
investigation, and arbitration. 

The same method is followed in studying national agencies for 
settling disputes that involve the general public. Facts from Great 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, and also from recent 
industrial history in the United States, are marshaled and analyzed 
for the purpose of giving a background of experience for a proposed 
plan of a national system of mediation, investigation, and arbitration. 

This work, while not contributing very much that is new to the dis- 
cussion of industrial peace, yet brings the whole subject within such 
compass that the student of the present industrial situation, local, state, 
or national, can get valuable help from authoritative sources. 

EpwIn L. Earp 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Practical Relation between Psychology and the War.—The War has resulted in 
a considerable suspension of research in Europe. Since April, 1916, practically all 
Continental publications have been kept out of this country. How will this state 
of affairs affect the American academic world? Most of the representative author- 
ities of the twenty-four universities in the American Association hold that this will 
result in an increased output of investigation on the part of American scholars. This 
situation will influence America ‘‘to be weaned from its European alma mater.” Facts 
justify that expectation. In psychology we are advancing in every domain, both pure 
and applied. (1) The war has — out the need of laying stress upon the applied 
as distinct from the pure aspects of research and of a reconciliation of these two aspects 
of psychological science. (2) We shall also come to have a new and larger psychology 
of this war. We are able to observe a new life. People are leaving their homes, and 
are going to live in the trenches in silence and immobility. We are able to study the 
illusions which come after the great excitement of battle, the strain of the present war 
with its high explosives and its effect upon the nervous system. We should welcome 
the suggestion lately made to form “‘an international organization to study the psycho- 
logical aspects of this war.’’ (3) “‘The war tends to increase collectivism at the expense 
of individual activity and initiative.” (4) We need to foster the study of individualities 
and the diversified groups of our heterogeneous population as something especially 
germane to the spirit of our institutions, in order to give each kind and degree of self- 
knowledge that will make, not only for maximal self-reverence and self-control, but 
for maximal freedom and the most efficient life-—G. Stanley Hall, Journal of Applied 
Psychology, March, 1917. 5. P. 


St. Augustine on International Peace.—The best composition of St. Augustine, 
namely De Civitate Dei, has always been the greatest work with reference to the Chris- 
tian conception of peace. In one place he asks the question, ‘“‘What is peace?” His 
ans‘ver is, ‘Peace exists where war is absent. There is no peace where there is a 
conflict.” In a definition of peace according to St. Augustine there should be “the 
absence of war and the presence of order,” which are really the two sides of the same 
thing. With both the equal and unequal in their own place there can obviously be 
no clash of conflicting interests, only concord. ‘The object or end of this concord is 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of the temporal goods of this life.” Peace is universally 
desired and ‘‘is the end sought for by war.” Peace is not hated, but persons try to 
mold it to suit their own desires. After a war the victorious ruler shapes and imposes 
the terms of peace upon the conquered nation. ‘Despite their evils, some wars are 
just. Wars undertaken on the authority of God, for instance, must be just.” ‘It 
is the injustice of the opposing party which compels the wise man to wage just wars.” 
Peace, not conquest, being the end of war, man’s greatest realization exists in its attain- 
ment. But peace does not come through war, and “if war does not attain its object, 
how can that object be attained, how can peace be secured?” “It is a higher glory 
to destroy war itself with a word than men with the sword and to procure or maintain 
peace by peace, not by war.” “In other words, peace is to be promoted by a more 
widespread education of the citizens of nations in right morals.”—Herbert F. Wright, 
Catholic World, September, 1917. G. E. H. 


The Effect of Race Intermingling.—It is of great importance for us to determine 
the effect of race intermingling, for a mixture of European races is going on in this 
country on a colossal scale. As to the physical effect of race intermingling, we know 
that if one factor is involved, like that of color, then the result is determined by the 
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law of dominance; brown will be dominant over blue, etc. If more than one factor 
is involved, as in stature, there will be a tendency toward mediocrity. The same is 
true of mental traits. On the whole, we may say that race intermingling results in 
disharmony of physical, mental, and temperamental qualities as well as in disharmony 
with the environment. “A hybridized people is a badly put together people and a 
dissatisfied, restless, ineffective people.” What will be the consequences of the most 
extensive hybridization which is going on in our country? According to Professor 
Flinders-Petrie the highest types of civilization are a result of inbreeding, but this 
latter is also a cause of many evils, like feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, melancholy, and 
sterility. The Egyptian, Greek, and Roman civilizations were a result of inbreeding. 
But as soon as new hordes swept in and race intermingling took place, disharmonies 
appeared and degeneration, physical, mental, and moral, was the result. The following 
suggestions are offered as preventives of the evils arising from miscegenation: 
(1) restriction of immigration, (2) selective elimination, and (3) to have eugenic ideals 
prevail in the mating.—Charles E. Davenport, Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, No. 4, 1917. S. P. 


Puritanism and Nationality—The Puritans sought to establish a Kingdom or 
Republic of God on earth which should pattern itself after righteousness; without 
their labor the somewhat rationalistic and legalistic constitution of the eighteenth 
century, depending on the supposed absolutely fundamental rule of government, the 
separation of Church and State, could hardly have survived. The Puritan concep- 
tion of the nation grew out of the imperialism of Rome with the added influence of 
Hebrew ideals. The Puritan influence has ever been exerted in the interest of national 
solidarity and national righteousness, as in the history of Switzerland, Scotland, 
Holland, and New England. It is significant that the Puritans socialized the Chris- 
tian ethical concepts, whereas the Prussian state has always, since the time of Frederick 
the Great, expressed a consistent cynicism for Christian morality as a criterion of 
national conduct. The state is conceived as ultimate by Treitschke and Bernhardi; 
hence the Christian duty of sacrifice for something higher does not apply to it. The 
present war is a struggle to determine whether or not the state as an ethical person- 
ality shall have the final determining influence in the great constitutional states 
of the world—James Main Dixon, Methodist Review, September-October, 1917. 

H. E. J. 


The Psychology of the Slav.—The Slavs are almost unknown to the psychological 
world. Their mental structure differs from that of other peoples. Judged superfi- 
cially, they seem to be retarded in culture. Though geographically, climatically, and 
otherwise handicapped,.they gave to the world Kopernik before Galileo and Newton, 
Hus before Luther, Komensky before Pestalozzi, Boscowitz before Kant, Petrovich 
before Darwin. Cultural retardation is due to their want of educational facilities and 
constant oppression. Intellectual talent, originality, sense of beauty, resourcefulness, 
even among the common people, are emphasized by Herder, Brandes, Goethe, and 
others. Slavic traits are: (1) melancholy and sadness, even in their gaiety, skep- 
ticism and irony, no anger, no weakness; (2) suffering and patience mean an active 
effort of the will against physical and moral odds; constant mental analysis and intro- 
spection have withheld them from crimes of their cultured neighbors; (3) love and 
sympathy toward all people regardless of race, creed, or social position. Slavic love 
is platonic, humanitarian; love of the solitary and unrevealed. Man is to the Slav 
dearer than king or president; (4) humility and lack of hypocrisy, tru‘ hfulness, 
sincerity, frankness, nalveté, warmth, and simplicity are derived from the humility 
and patience, in contrast to the haughtiness and aggressiveness of Western nations, 
and from infinite capacity to understand; (5) lack of decision and fatality; (6) para- 
doxes or the bent to extremes; restless Aryan spirit, never balanced. The Slavic 
hero is the one who, without complaint, knows how to endure, to suffer, and to die, 
not asking for mercy. Merezhkovsky’s parallel of Slavs with the rest of Europe: 
“We are your underside . ... your power is phenomenal—ours transcendental 
. .». you are Apollonian, we—Dionysian . . . . your genius is of the definite, ours 
of the infinite.” —P. R. Radosavljevich, Russian Review, July, 1917. 
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The Russian Slavophiles and the Polish Question.—The weakness of the 
Slavophile movement is in the fact that the attempt to bring in the Poles has failed. 
The Russians were always more interested in the Czechs and the Balkan Slavs. A 
comparative silence in regard to the Polish question was due to the suppression of the 
freedom of expression. Representative is the teaching of Ivan Aksakov, who acknow]- 
edges the rights of Poles as a separate nation, believes in their union with Russians, 
supports the principle of nation ality denying the historical right and the right of con- 
ees He suggests the idea of the Polish Council representing the people who would 

ecice about the future of Poland, but only in the Polish-speaking territories. There 
is a complication of these three questions: Poles as a distinct nationality; Poland as 
an independent state; Polonism (Catholic religion) as a spiritual principle. Russian 
Pan-Slavism degenerated into Russian nationalism. Danilevsky shows that Russia 
with other Slavonic peoples form a separate type of civilization. He does not believe 
in the universal mission of Russia, nor in the unity of mankind, and does not want 
assimilation of Poland, but her membership in the Slavic Federation, which would 
include Czechs, Slovenes, and other Slavs. The present Polish question is purely 
political, having lost its moral, racial, and Slavonic aspects.—Semen Rapoport, 
Polish Review, April, 1917. 5. i. 


Luther as a Social Influence.—It is now clear that the Reformation was only one 
of the social revolution going on in all Europe. Luther was not the originator, 
ut its leading figure. He felt the kindling social ferment and stood forth to meet the 
need of his day. He had in his make-up just those traits that fitted him to be the 
leader of a great revolutionary movement among the German people. He drew all 
classes of people about him and held them to him. The times were ripe for a revolu- 
tion, and his electric words appealed to those who were struggling under the yoke of 
religious, industrial, and social slavery. Great political, religious, and social changes 
were imminent. His message was essentially democratic. He was the one man 
whom all classes would hear, and he brought about a politico-religious situation in 
Germany that remains to this day. His importance as a social influence is seen in 
what the Reformation accomplished and made possible. Its spirit is the spirit of the 
modern world. The essence of that spirit is that nothing is to “ held as truth merely 
because it is old; nothing accepted as authority but truth itself; that everything is 
subject to investigation; and that that only which bears the test of Scripture, reason, 
and experience can make good its claims to be truth.—George B. Eager, Review and 
Expositor, October, 1917. A. C. Z. 


The Theory of Social Forces. —The term “force” is used in social science in the 
sense of “‘an active factor in a given situation.” The active factors are, according to 
some sociologists, forces social in their origin; according to others, forces socializing 
in their effects. The latter definition appears to be the more adequate. What are 
the psychological factors of association? Ellwood says that these consist of men’s 
instincts, feeling, and intellectual processes. Instincts—it is more or less commonly 
admitted—are primary in men and serve in the initiation of action. As to the impor- 
tance of feeling, there is much disagreement. Ward assigns to feeling the function of 
a primary force in the modification of human instincts. Other sociologists regard 
feeling as only one of the factors of social activity; while still others maintain that 
feeling can never be such a cause. Feeling—say the latter—is only a sign of the whole 
act of which it is a part. Feeling modes cannot be effective guides to individual or 
social adjustment and control, because “any act may be pleasant or unpleasant 
through habit’ and because feeling is a purely personal and individualistic phenom- 
enon. Another point of discussion is the réle of intellect in human action. According 
to Ellwood, the cognitive processes of mind play a decisive réle in adapting the indi- 
vidual to his environment and in everlasting activities. Ross believes that human 
consciousness controls man more than the external conditions do. These theories 
tend to make out of mind a “metaphysical entity” with independent control. The 
whole theory of a ‘‘social consciousness” is subject to criticism. ‘‘There is no demon- 
strable class of mental functions which can properly be designated as ‘social,’ just as 
there are no ‘social’ conditions of consciousness to be added to stimulus and dis- 
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position.” A proper classification of social forces should abandon the subjective 
criteria and cover the objective sources of stimulation to activity——H. G. Kenagy, 
Psychological Review, September, 1917. S. P. 


The Law of Economic Progress and of Co-operative Societies.—Progress is 
accomplished by the law of actions and reactions between the reverberations of which 
society is sped on. In order that this law may work out ir every field, the individual 
must have the right to help create the organism in which he lives. 

Economics is lecendiy backward in its development in comparison with politics. 
Three modes of economic development have been suggested: (1) state socialism; 
(2) co-operative societies of consumers; (3) leagues of purchasers. There is, however, 
no universal panacea for the industrial situation, and the following division is merely 
a suggestion of what the probable lines of economic development will be: (a) the 
state will control enterprises, depending on common human needs, which depend on 
the resources of a given region; (b) co-operative societies of consumers will control 
enterprises, depending on fundamental human needs, which do not depend on the 
resources of a given region and which are now in the hands of private individuals or 
of trusts; (c) private enterprise will control enterprises, depending on the satisfaction 
of variable human desires. 

Co-operative societies will substitute social profit for individual profit, the eco- 
nomic sovereignty of the consumer for the exploitation of the consumer. They will 
regulate, correct, and almost automatically tend to prevent economic disorders due 
to unlimited competition. The present evils of the trust will thus become the future 
good of society, and society will more closely approximate the law of action and 
reaction, the harmonious and effective interrelation of desires and satisfactions.— 
Adolphe Ferriére, “‘La Loi du progrés économique et les sociétés co-opératives,” 
Revue Internationale de sociologie, January, 1917. W.R. 


The Relation of the Producer and the Consumer in the Co-operative Movement.— 
The ideal of the co-operative movement in the early part of the nineteenth century 
was that the poor should be placed in such a situation as would enable them to create 
new wealth for themselves. To this end, both production and distribution were to 
be carried on co-operatively. The earlier successes of the co-operative movement 
were won in the field of organized distribution. Against the tendency to confine the 
co-operative movement to distribution and to divert it to the service of the consumer 
only, the Christian Socialists asserted that ‘‘co-operative stores, however successful 
in cheapening goods, and, at the same time, encouraging thrift, do not represent the 
ultimate object of co-operation. That object is to make the workman his own 
employer.”’ The path of co-operative production, however, is strewn with a much 
larger percentage of misfortunes than co-operative distribution. In its earlier stages 
two principal defects were manifested. One was the lack of technical, business, and 
administrative ability. Another was that the co-operative productive agencies were 
conceived in opposition to profit-sharing, trades-unionism, and copartnership. While 
this early attitude has largely disappeared, and promises to vanish entirely as a result 
of the war, it brought about a situation in which the three millions of co-operators 
in the United Kingdom employed in 1914 but 145,000 workers, less than 5 per cent of 
their number.—J. Downie, Better Business, May, 1917. H. E. J. 


Effective Social Research.—The American graduate student of sociology has 
three faults. The first fault is an occasional excessive trust in schemes of classification 
elaborated before the student has begun his inquiry. The second, though it is not 
such a general one, is a certain timidity of outlook. Social inquiry deals with very 
fiery stuff, and one must not be afraid of an explosion. The third criticism seems at 
first to pertain to style rather than to matter. The student is afraid of being popular. 
If such students would read The Town Labourer 1760-1852 by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
they — get an idea of the most effective method and mental attitude for social 
research. 

The book is based almost entirely on dusty quarto notebooks in the English 
Record Office, but it is delightful reading, and its intellectual force is due to the fact 
that the authors have allowed their whole natures to play over their material. The 
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natural and trained sensitiveness of the social observer will get half a dozen emotional 
thrills, as, during a day’s work, he turns over the very dullest papers dealing with 
human behavior. In the relation between such emotional signposts and the logical 
inference is contained the whole problem of thought about politics and morality. 
Intellectual integrity remains as stark a duty as ever; an inquirer must force himself 
to learn the significance of many uninviting facts. But the thrills and the tears point 
to something, and it is the business of the inquirer to find to what they point. If, 
in turn, the inquirer can help his reader to thrill to the same stimuli, his book will act 
as a signpost for the reader also, and such signposts distribute energy as well as direc- 
tion.—Craham Wallas, New Republic, September 8, 1917. W. R. 


On the Differentiation of the Human from the Anthropoid Mind.—The differences 
between the human and the anthropoid mind are a result of heredity, adaptation under 
the conditions of natural selection, and accommodations due to education, imitation, 
and tradition. The chief cause of the evolution of the human family is the adoption 
of co-operative hunting by some anthropoid. The mammalian societies, in which the 
prehuman society has found its form, can be classified into: (1) families; (2) association 
of families with a leader; (3) troops or herds with leaders; (4) hunting packs with 
leaders and order of precedence determined by battle. The psychological aspects of 
the hunting pack are: (1) the master-interest in the chase; (2) the gregariousness of 
the pack; (3) the development of perceptive, contagious, and effective sympathy; 
(4) the disposition to aggregation upon every sort of animal outside the pack; (5) the 
sense of property; (6) the presence of a leader; (7) the emulation of the members of 
the pack; (8) the recognized table of precedence among its members for the sake of 
internal cohesion; (9) the stratagems to secure prey; (10) the greedy, selfish struggle 
over the carcass. Consequences of the hunting life, like constructive impulse, lan- 
guage, customs, social order, emulation, generosity, virtues and vices Seoul onan the 
war, and the growth of brain, increased the fecundity of ideas, as it constituted a stock 
of common sense and a collection of strange beliefs about magic and animism.— 
Carveth Read, British Journal of Psychology, VIII, 395-423, June, 1917. ; 


What Is a Person?—The word springs from the Latin persona, which was never 
defined by the Roman law, nor in any philosophical work not principally concerned 
with Christian theology. The first definition is ascribed to Boetius. The uses of 
the word may be grouped under the six following heads: (a) dramatic persona (the 
Greek prosopon) was originally a mask, then face, or the general appearance of body, 
and lastly the actor or the character represented; (6) forensic or jural persona in 
Rome passed by analogy from the stage to the Forum to describe the concrete subject 
of a legal relation or plexus of relations and his abstract status; it became synonymous 
with human being and freeman, then with man’s body as opposed to his property. 
This form degenerated into a colloquial or grammatical use, making possible the genesis 
of the physical or natural person; (c) fictitious or metaphorical person was a special 
variety of jural person, and expressed legal relation of a definite noun of multitude; 
(d) physical or natural person grew upon the concept of the colloquial or grammatical 
person, and meant individual substance or portion of matter, each containing a center 
of sensations; (e) ethical or moral person is a physical person, considered as the sub- 
ject of wrongs and rights. The one true God, a person of the Trinity, and the meta- 
phorical person cannot be an ethical person; (f) theological person, a person of the 
Trinity, was conceived by his originator as essentially dramatic—a notion of legal 
status or function——W. M. Thornburn, Mind, July, 1917. J. H. 


The Real Basis of Democracy.—The real basis of democracy must be the funda- 
mental equality of all the citizens of the state. The word “equality” is used in the 
sense that all men are intrinsically equal. If men are fundamentally equal, the right 
to share in the government to which they belong in order to realize their infinite 
potentiality is inherent. This theory has been challenged by some biological scientists, 
who say the theory of “strain” is as applicable to human beings as to plants and 
animals. They assert that all men are not equal; that the upper classes are a superior 
strain to the lower classes; that therefore democracy is a vicious type of government. 
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No positive evidence can be found to substantiate this theory. On the other hand, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that under favorable environment the lower classes 
have proved themselves equal to the upper in every respect. 

The practical basis of democracy is the spread of the democratic spirit—the 
spirit of fundamental equality among men. The formula for this spirit is ‘Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” Equality is the key to the formula. We can get this among 
the various classes of society only by beginning with the children. Education must 
be reformed. We must begin by recognizing that the ultimate source of authority 
on education is not the will of the teacher, but the unfolding of the spirit—the poten- 
tiality of the child. This will lead to a recognition of universal equality, and that to 
real democracy.—Edmond Holmes, Nineteenth Century, August, 1917. . a 

A. C. Z. 


The Passing of the Superman.—The greatest of all wars has thrown up no 
supremely great personality. In all wars and conquests of the past the man over- 
shadowed the event. But the times through which we are passing have not yet pro- 
duced an “effigy” warrior. The “effigy” statesman is also obsolete. We have no 
hero, but a superabundance of heroes; torrents of heroism—the heroism of common, 
unregarded human beings. The hero has usually been the selected, socially superior, 
warrior. This war has changed our orientation. We have discovered that the ordi- 
nary man can do deeds as notable as the great heroes of the past and has shown a 
gallantry equal to that of Sir Philip Sydney. The superman had his use under old 
conditions, but now it is impossible for one individual to meet all the complex and 
stupendous situations. Boards and committees can better handle them than geniuses. 
Modern warfare, like modern science, is an affair of co-operation and co-ordination, 
of large ordered plans shaped in concert by many minds, rather than the expression of 
any one supreme, imperious will. There will be a waning charm when society is 
organized into groups of men and women, working together for great, impersonal 
objects; but there will be more all-round talent, less genius; fewer fools and weaklings, 
if also fewer conquerors and saints. This will be against the superman, but it will 
make for the coming of the super-race. For the rise of any species in the scale is due, 
not to the crushing out of the inferior by the favored exceptions, but to the enlarge- 
ment of the powers and the capacities of the general body.—Sydney Low, Fort- 
nightly Review, May, 1917. A. 


National Baby Week.—In 1913 the National Council of Public Morals appointed 
a commission to investigate the decline of the birth-rate. It was discovered that 
England’s birth-rate has declined by almost a third in the last thirty-five years. In 
1876, the year of the Besant agitation, it reached its highest point, numbering 36.3 per 
thousand. In ror1o it was 26.3, in 1912 it was 23.8, and in 1916 it was 21.6. One- 
eighth of the children conceived never reach their first birthday. How alarming the 
war decrease may be is shown by the fact that in 1915 nine soldiers and twelve babies 
died every hour. 

The decline is heavier in the rural than in the urban communities, and heavier 
among the upper and middle classes than among the skilled and unskilled workmen. 
The fertility of college and non-college women was studied, and no difference was 
discovered. Part of the decline is no doubt due to the use of contra-conceptives. The 
medical and clerical professions were called in, when the commission gave its report, 
to criticize birth control from an ethical point of view. The medical witnesses agreed 
that abstinence from the duties of the married state is in a different class from the 
use of chemical and mechanical preventatives, because the embryo is alive from the 
moment of fertilization. The Catholic and Jewish churches insist on the obligation 
of having a family; both they and the council of Anglican bishops disapprove of birth 
control. The Free Churches admitted their right to influence the morals of their 
congregations, but did not commit themselves further.—Dr. Mary Sharlieb, Fort- 
nightly Review, July, 1917. W. R. 
Birth Control and Eugenics.—Birth control may be discussed from three points 


of view: that of the economist, who insists that there is an element of truth in Mal- 
thusianism; that of the zodlogist, who can demonstrate that diminution in quantity 
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is accompanied by increase in quality; and that of the humanitarian, who is concerned 
with the misery of the workers, of which the unregulated large family is a factor. 
Furthermore, for the last fifty years the medical profession has advocated the use of 
contra-conceptives in those cases in which: it would be dangerous for the woman to 
bear children. But birth control has also been adopted by the eugenicist, and so 
eugenics has passed out of the faddist stage of advising, with Malthus, abstention from 
sexual intercourse or of a seeming insistence that marriage is only for the sake of 
procreation. People who could hold themselves to that ideal are as unsuited to be 
parents as any that can well be imagined. 

We are in a crucial transition stage with regard to birth controi. Its spread in the 
last century among the upper and upper middle class has been rather dysgenic than 
eugenic, and social progress has consisted in making the capable bear the burdens of 
the incapable. That is not the eugenic ideal. The eugenicist believes that by imped- 
ing the production of bad stock the production of good stock will almost automatically 
be favored. The present lowering and diminution of the capable group, owing to the 
war, creates a dire need for birth control, which must be faced unless we are to abandon 
the race to the sway of the lowest elements in it. The lines of action which can be 
suggested for everyone are three: (1) a knowledge of the laws of heredity should be 
increased and promoted by the dissemination of the simpler facts and a study of 
one’s own ancestry; (2) the methods of birth control should be popularized, as they 
have been in the birth-control clinics of Holland; and (3) cach individual) should 
use his influence in explaining and advising birth control, for in it lies our only hope 
eugenically of redeeming the race-—Havelock Ellis, Eugenics Review, April, 1917. 

W. R. 


Public Protection of Maternity. Maternal and infant deaths have been regarded 
with fatalism, rather than as a preventable waste. In the interest of the child we 
must protect the mother during pregnancy and after birth. The actual maternal 
deaths are only a sign of a vast preventable loss of health and vigor. 

Birth registration in the United States is very incomplete, but the following statis- 
tics give some idea of the situation: 2,500,000 babies are born every year, 300,000 die 
during the first year of life, 15,000 mothers die, 7,000 of them from wholly preventable 
childbirth fever. There has been a sharp decrease in every other preventable disease; 
only in the British Empire has there been any decrease in childbirth fever. Sweden, 
Norway, and Italy have the lowest rates of maternal and infant deaths. 

The general means of prevention are well known: skilled supervision before birth, 
suitable care during confinement, decent living conditions. In addition, European 
countries have some form of maternity insurance or benefit, and as maternity insurance 
for the United States is now being discussed in connection with the tentative draft of 
the Health Insurance act, prepared by the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
it may be well to sum up the experience of other countries. In France the benefits 
apply only to women habitually employed at a wage; an amendment proposed will, if 
passed, include women with small children. In Germany there is compulsory insur- 
ance: the employer pays one-third and the employee two-thirds during confinement. 
Since the war the government has taken charge of this. Servants and workers on the 
land are still excluded. The English situation in regard to maternity benefits has been 
characterized as impossible; however, the local governing boards are now granting 
money for what they deem the situation demands. Two general conclusions may be 
drawn: (1) maternity benefits are everywhere felt to be a heavy burden on the existing 
funds; men object to belonging to sick funds covering maternity expenses; (2) funds 
are everywhere too limited; they fail in individual amounts and in the proportion 
of the population who are participants. 

The United States must realize that industrial funds cannot bear the strain; that, 
as three-fifths of the American population is rural, the woman on the ranch must 
receive as much protection as the woman in the slums; and that, profiting by England’s 
mistakes, the committees on maternity insurance should be composed of women. 
One concrete legislative suggestion can be made, i.e., that whenever a state creates 
a state insurance committee an advisory committee be formed to study and report on 
maternity insurance.—Julia Lathrop, American Labor Legislation Review, so. 
1917. 8 
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The Deforming Influences of the Home.—Our idea of the relation of mt and 
child has been so hallowed by religion that we ordinarily fail to consider how recent 
an institution historically the home, as at present constituted, is. Nor do we consider 
the way in which the influence of the home may be, and frequently is, exerted in the 
direction of narrowing the outlook of the individual and inculcating effects, prejudices, 
and traditions which combat the fundamental instincts of mankind. Thus are caused 
continual upheaval and discord among adolescents who find their own instincts at 
odds with their training. They find that they and all the world have turned traitor 
to the training of their childhood. Social organization is a congeries of herds within 
a herd, the final subdivision of which is the home, wherein the child is likely to absorb 
the narrowest of the racial traditions, whereas equipment for life demands the s- 
sion as nearly as possible of our whole racial heritage. In presenting this view no 
objection is made to the present constitution of the home, but it would seem that 
parents could be brought to consider their children as children of the world as well, 
entitled to the broadest possible training and interests, realizing themselves as merely 
units in the general order of human beings to whom they are bound by ties of self- 
interest and unselfishness.—Helen Williston Brown, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
April-May, 1917. H. E. J. 


Federal Aid to Elementary Education.—The child-labor movement has always 
had two aspects. It has (1) its negative aspect in abolition and (2) its positive phase 
in the better provision of educational opportunities. By opposing child labor and by 
keeping the children in the schools longer their chances for success in life are steadily 
being made greater and greater. Federal aid to education does in no way impair the 
local interest in the question, but on the contrary tends to increase it. The newly 
organized ‘‘Conference for Federal Aid to Education” seeks to stimulate this interest 
in communities where it exists and to create it in others. 

Recently a bill was introduced in Congress with respect to this question of federal 
aid to education. ‘‘The bill provides federal aid to education only through the 
medium of state and local action.” ‘It does not take the control, direction, or super- 
vision of education out of the hands of existing educational authorities,’ and aid is 
granted to the states in proportion to initiative exhibited. Three kinds of aid are 
enumerated: (1) for the imprevement of rural education; (2) for the education of the 
illiterate population; (3) for the lessening of adult illiteracy. 

The time has come when we should look at the country’s educational policy 
irrespective of state boundary lines and see it as an interdependence of parts all work- 
ing together and constituting a unified whole. Adult illiteracy in the country will 
continue ‘‘to be self-perpetuating and self-reproducing”’ unless some collective stand 
is taken with regard to its abolition—John Dewey, Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1917. 

G. E. H. 


A Justice Factory.—The turning-point of justice on the supply side is the court 
machinery to meet “the settlement of civil disputes” and “the punishment of the 
offender.”” Substantial justice and actual law, which “is the expression of the common 
sense of the community,” should really be the same thing. Courts, as they exist 
today with all of their machinery, “‘are nothing after all but government factories,” 
carrying along with them a great deal of authority and historic prestige of the judge, 
jury, and officers. 

The matter of arriving at a verdict, especially in the case of criminal trials, has been 
little short of a battle in wits and “fighting capacity in words” between the state’s 
attorney representing the public on the one hand and the counsel for the defense on 
the other. Herein it has been supposed that a just decision could always be arrived 
at. Theoretically ‘“‘the criminal is presumed to be innocent until he is proved 
guilty,” but practically the odds are against him because “‘the fact that he has been 
indicted already prejudices him as guilty in the mind of the community,” affecting 
his fair chance in court. It is a question whether such expressions as “trial by one’s 
peers,”’ “due process of law,” “the right of trial by jury,” are not likely to be as senti- 
mental in our democratic society of today as formerly. 

“The courts as instruments for the preservation of liberty are somewhat inept, 
and they are not any longer the necessary guardians of public freedom.” The tendency 
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of court pleading, with all its technical language, is to establish a standing in court 
by making out some “cause of action.” The court when reconstituted a “justice 
factory” will have attached to it a trained corps of persons seeking impartial investiga- 
tion, and so reorganized, “with the jury to decide the law in the case and the judge to 
determine the facts, there might also be justice.””—F. D. Wells, Annals of the American 
Academy, September, 1917. G. E. H. 


Two Years of Prison Reform.—Sing Sing was begun in 1825 and built on the 

S n as it stands today. Previous efforts at improvement having failed, Warden 

homas Mott Osborne effected the changes which attracted world-attention and 

romise to revolutionize penal treatment in this country. Instead of only six hours’ 
ao a week, with no liberty of conversation, the men now have fifty hours for 
recreation and study and full freedom of conversation. He also increased the food and 
clothing allowance, which resulted in a large decrease in insanity. The order is much 
better. All offenders are tried by the prison court, com of prisoners. The deci- 
sions have been so satisfactory that rarely have appeals been taken to the warden’s 
court. The prisoners have demonstrated that they are capable of self-control and 
self-government. 

The final and acid test of this modern penology is the rehabilitation of the inmates. 
Evidence is sufficient to show that efforts in this respect have been justified. The 
factors which have contributed toward the success of the present system at Sing Sing 
are three: (1) self-government and freedom of speech and thought; (2) the education 
of the inmates; (3) the interest that society has taken in helping the prisoners upon 
release—Henry Leverage, Forum, May, 1917. a. €.@. 
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Woodworth, R. S. Some Criticism of 
the Freudian Psychology. Jour. Abn. 
Psych. 12:174-94, Aug. ’17. 

Yarros, Victor S. The Essential Democ- 
racy of Russia. Internl. Jour. Ethics 

27:411-32, July ’17. 

Zujovié, Jovan M. La Vie intellec- 
tuelle de la Serbie. Rev. internl. 
enseign. 37:340-47, Sept. and Oct. ’17. 
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